





Tomorrow. .. a steel helmet 


@ He’s got the drive . . . the heart . . . the cool 
head. You’ve given him those things out of 
your experience and your patience. He’ll be 
the back you’d hoped for. Be proud of him 
... and of his team mates... in whom you’ve 
planted the American spirit of team play .. . 
of courage and self-reliance. 


Those qualities fit under a STEEL helmet, too! 


TOMORROW, those boys may be teamed up in 
a flying fortress . . . on a destroyer’s gun 
crew ... or in a commando squad, storming 
enemy emplacements. They’ll be shoulder to 
shouider with other brave American lads, too 


—and the team spirit, the conditioning, the 
stamina and punch you and fellow coaches 
helped develop will make them winners in the 
toughest game of all, modern war. 


So keep up the good work, Coach. Nothing 
must interfere with the great job you’re doing 
— building future fighters . . . strong, steady- 
nerved workers for the home front. 


Now as always, you can count on Bike for 
the kind of dependable, long-lasting support so 
vital to their athletic training period. Bike will 
continue to supply the best possible protective 
garments under existing conditions. 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York - Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago - McDonald & Billmire, 619 Mission Street, San Francisco - John H. Graham & Company, inc., 
105 Duane Street, New York - H. E. Hughés, 1209 N. Edgefield Avenue, Dallas. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY a: west 25th street, Chicago 
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SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 








THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


sponsors educational sports 


program for tomorrow’s 
players and fans 


... from father to son... from older 
brothers to younger ones . . . that is 
the way sports, like all great tradi- 
tions, are carried down from one 


generation to the next. 


But not this time! Most of today’s 
sports heroes are fighting heroes. 
They’ve got something far more im- 


portant to do. 


Yet someone... and they expect this 
... must carry on. For, sports are too 
much a part of what they’re fight- 


ing to keep. 


This program is sponsored by 
Spalding in the interests of all sports 
... for this new generation who will 


be tomorrow’s athletes and fans. 





FREE! 


Babe Ruth’s Questions 
And Answers Booklet 
An educational “digest” of ques- 
tions and answers taken from the 
program itself. Tell your boys 
that copies of it are free at 

Spalding dealers. 
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mlinutngy She Roster of Coaches mn Sowuice 


N, RALPH, Ensign, Navy. 

ck Coach, James Millikin University. 

LL, CARL H., Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
ck Coach, Northern Illinois State 
eachers College. 

HAROLD C., Lieut., Army. 

btball Coach, Eureka College. 

ALEC., Chief Petty Officer, Navy. 

+, Football Coach, Loyola University 
bf Los Angeles. 

VEAU, ARTHUR, Corporal, Army. 
shman Basketball Coach, Bates College. 
LING, FLOYD, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
ketball Coach, Lincoln Memorial 
niversity. 

ANSKY, JOSEPH, Lieut., Army. 

st. Football Coach, Elon College. 

t, WILLIAM, F. B. I. 

+. Football Coach, Loyola University of 
os Angeles. 

AHAN, JOHN, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
ketball Coach, Marietta College. 
ISTENBURY, JOHN B., Lieut. (j.g.), 


avy. 
ptball Coach, North Carolina Teachers 
ollege. 
ERFORD, CHARLES, Captain, Army 
Air Forces. 
st. Football Coach, New York University. 
LEY, VAUGHN D., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
st. Football Coach, University of 
Uregon. 
DER, FRANK, Lieut., Navy. 
st. Football Coach, University of 
Oklahoma. 
S, WYMAN D., Ensign, Navy. 
st. Football Coach, Michigan State 
ollege. 
HERTY, WILLIAM, JR., Ensign, Navy. 
st. Football Coach, Haverford College. 
N, James W., Captain, Army. 
otball Coach, Northeastern University. 
OIN, LAWRENCE, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
shman Football Coach, Bates College. 
DN, LESTER, Sergeant, Army. 
imming Coach, Berea College. 
RELL, VINCENT, Lieut., Navy. 
ck Coach, Panzer College. 
EMA, BERNARD, Ensign, Navy. 
st. Football Coach, Morningside 
ollege. 
,» CHARLES, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
ketball Coach, Minnesota State 
eachers College. 


CH, W. DEAN, Chief Petty Officer, 


avy. 

sketball Coach, New Mexico State 
eachers College. 

DY, T. L., Major, Army. 

otball Coach, Millsaps College. 
SON, ROBERT W., Lieut., Navy. 
estling Coach, Colgate University. 
FITH, HARRY, Captain, Army Air 
orces. 

ketball Coach, Humboldt State 
ollege. 

GEN, PRENTICE E., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
t. Football Coach, Kansas State 
eachers College. 


* 


HAMMER, EDWIN, Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Football Coach, Moorhead State Teachers 
College. 


% HARN, WAYNE, Captain, Army. 


Football Coach, Linfield College. 
HEMBREE, GEORGE N., Captain, Army. 
Baseball Coach, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 
HOEHN, E. G., Lieut., Marines. 
Tennis Coach, Dartmouth College. 
HOOVER, FRANCIS A., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Davidson College. 
INGRAM, SAMUEL W., Lieut., Navy. 
Swimming Coach, Colgate University. 
JEREMIAH, E., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Hockey Coach, Dartmouth College. 
KIRCHER, ALTON S., Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Michigan State 
College. 
LeVOIR, VERNAL, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Minnesota. 
LINDEBERG, DON, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, James Millikin 
University. 
LUX, LLOYD H., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, State Teachers College 
(West Chester, Pa.). 
McBRIDE, FLOYD H., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Oklahoma East Central 
State College. 
McKALIP, WILLIAM, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Oregon State 
College. 
MAIER, ALBERT, Chief Petty Officer, Navy. 
Asst. Basketball Coach, New York 
University. 
MAKI, EDWARD, Ensign, Navy. 
Hockey Coach, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. 
MEYER, ROBERT E., Ensign, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 
MICHAEL, K. B., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Swimming Coach, Dartmouth College. 
MIKULAK, MIKE, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Oregon. 
MOE, HAL, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Oregon State 
College. 
MORRIS, HART, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of Miami. 
NIELSON, H., Ist Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Linfield College. 
POGOR, EDMUND F., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Basketb&ll Coach, Michigan State 
College. 
RANSOM, ALLURED C.., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Geneva College. 
RASKIN, MORRIS, Lieut., AC-AVS, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 
Baseball Coach, Brooklyn College. 
RISTEEN, "HARDY," Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology. 


%& ROBINSON, GILMER, F. B. I. 


Baseball Coach, Kalamazoo College. 


% RODGERS, GLENN, Lieut., Army Air Forces. 


Asst. Football Coach, Morningside 
College. 


* 


o 


* 


* 


* 
* 
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ROSE, DAN P., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Central Michigan 
College. 
ROSSI, DON A., 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Michigan State 
College. 
ROY, EDWARD, Lieut., Navy. 

Baseball Coach, James Millikin University. 
SCHNEIDER, STANDORD S., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Eureka College. 

SCHRENKER, HENRY, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of Notre 
Dame. 
SCOTT, TOM, Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Central Missouri State 
College. 
SEGALE, RAY G., Cadet, Marines. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of 
Oregon. 
SEYMOUR, STUART L., Major, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, California Institute 
of Technology. 
SPEARMAN, L. A., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football and Track Coach, Davidson 
College. 
STANSBURY, E. B., Captain, Army Air 
Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 
STARR, JOHN HOWARD, Captain, Army. 
Hockey Coach, Colgate University. 
STERLING, ROBERT, 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Coach, Montclair State Teachers 
College. 
STRAYHORN, R. H., 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Baseball Coach, University of North 
Carolina. 
STRIMER, ROBERT M., Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 
SWAN, FRED H., Lieut., Navy. 
Boxing Coach, Colgate University. 
TATUM, J. M., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of North 
Carolina. 
TERRY, WILLIAM L., Civilian Dir. Phy. Tr., 
Seymour Johnson Field. 
Football Coach, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 
TIMMONS, ROBERT, Ensign, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College. 
VANDERBURG, VINCENT S., Capt., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Michigan State 
College. 
VANDERMEER, MYRTON L., Capt., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Michigan State 
College. 
VAUGHT, J. H., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of North 
Carolina. 
VOLIVA, RICHARD, Ist Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 
WALKER, GLEN D., Ist Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Mississippi College. 
WILSON, E. J., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Miami University. 
WILSON, W. C., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Miami University. 


This roster represents a partial list of coaches now in the service. The first of this list appeared in the January, 1943, 
issue. Additional names will be printed in subsequent issues. Witchell-Sheill Company, 1635 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago. 


Copyright, 1943, Witchell-Sheill Company 





ConvERSE CONTRIBUTIONS 


toward Bigger and Better Basketball 


Basket Batt, the nation’s 
favorite game, flourishes among 
America’s Army, Navy and Avia- 
tion training centers...grows ever 
more important among schools 
and colleges. Convinced that 
peace will bring basketball to un- 
precedented new heights of popu- 
larity, Converse continues its two 
major contributions toward bigger 
and better basketball: The CON- 
VERSE BASKETBALL YEAR- 





BOOK, now in its 22nd edition; ae iE 
and the CONVERSE-DUNKEL | ue nell I 
BASKETBALL FORECAST AND & P ; 
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re lit 
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CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY nylPo Sars _ 8 
MALDEN * MASSACHUSETTS ~SET vor, "Me 
a I rept. 
out the 
. Converse Rubber Company, Dept. J10, Malden, Mass. H mal 
: Send me FREE COPY of Converse 1942-1943 ° poo 
5 [] Basketball Year Book as soon as it’s off the press. ' ~n y 
H Place my name on your list to receive the . + 
‘ CONVERSE-DUNKEL Basketball Rating and '  ¥ 
s Forecast, starting in December. a, 4 parallel 
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Illustration 1 


if a boy is willing to master all the 

various fundamentals that go with 
good place-kicking technique. As a rule, 
more linemen develop into excellent place 
kickers than backfield men, since they 
have more time to devote to specialized 
work, There is no play in football that is 
easier to develop than good place kicking. 
It can be highly perfected, since every- 
thing about it is mechanical. 

The boy selected must be willing to pay 
the price for becoming an outstanding 
place kicker. The main prerequisite is a 
willingness on the part of the player for 
hard, steady practice. The physical type 
of boy makes little difference. 

No place kicker should ever train with- 
out the use of a “T.” This is extremely 
important if a high degree of accuracy is to 
be maintained. The “T” is illustrated in 
Diagram 1. After it has been drawn, the 
kicker stands approximately five feet be- 
hind the intersection of the arms of the 
“T,” with his kicking foot on the arm 
parallel to the side line. Before he starts 
his kick, the player looks to make certain 
that he stands facing directly between the 
goal posts and at right angles to the goal 
line. After that, as far as the kicker is 
concerned, the goal posts are not needed 
in making the kick. All that is required 
now is the “T.” 

The kicker’s first step is with his right 
foot. This does not need to be a long 
step; its length is determined by the play- 


Pie kicking can become an art, 
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Place Kicking 


By E. R. Godfrey 
Assistant Football Coach, Ohio State University 








T 


this publication. 


read.” 


O the long-time readers of this publication Mr. Godfrey 
needs no introduction. His illustrated article on Legal and 
Illegal Blocking and Forward Pass Interference in October, 
1933 and his illustrated article on the Football Rules of 1934, 
were so much in demand that thousands of reprints were made. 
Defensive Line Play, Individual Defensive Line Play and 
Blocking for Punts are other subjects that have been discussed 
and illustrated by Mr. Godfrey. In the lead article gf last 
month’s issue, Simple Fundamentals of Offensive and De- 
fensive Foutball, Mr. Godfrey did the major part of the 
organization and collection of material. This illustrated chart 
has met with the response anticipated by the editorial staff of 
The following comment received from the 
head football coach of a large Mid-Western high school, sub- 
sequent to the mailing of the September issue, should be read 
with a feeling of satisfaction by Mr. Godfrey and the coaches 
of Ohio State who demonstrated the fundamentals. “I thought 
the article by the Ohio State assistant coaches on line funda- 
mentals and back field ball-handling the finest I have ever 


Mr. Godfrey’s contributions, so willingly and generously 
made, have been greatly appreciated by all readers of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL.—Editor’s Note. 





er’s distance from the ball. 

The second step is with the left foot, 
and it is very important that this foot be 
three inches from both arms of the “T.” 
For, if the left foot is closer than the dis- 
tance indicated in Diagram 1, the foot will 
be hitting the ball on the downward swing 
of the leg. On the other hand, if the left 
foot is ten inches back, as the diagram 
shows, the right foot will top the ball. 

The player must understand exactly 
what he is doing here. His kicking leg 
acts as a pendulum, and the foot should 
make contact with the ball just as it starts 
its up-swing. That is the reason, that it is 
necessary for the left foot to be exactly 
at the right spot as indicated in Diagram 
1. To get accuracy the left foot must not 
vary. In fact, as the kicker gains perfec- 
tion, he will use the exact cleat marks of 
his first kick to guide him. 

To get tion, the left leg must be 
bent of contact as shown in 
Illust layer using a straight 
left 1 get elevation on his 
kicks. 

In training to become a good kicker, 
the player must strive to drive the ball 
perfectly straight, disregarding as he 
works such things as elevation, height, and 
distance. This means that the toe of the 
kicker’s right foot must be driven through 
the heart of the ball just slightly below 
the center. This point is shown clearly in 
Diagram 2. To prove to the player that 
he is kicking through the heart of the ball, 










he may take a piece of white chalk and 
rub it over the toe of his right shoe. If 
this is done, a mark will show at the place 
of contact when he kicks the ball. Then, 
if the player discovers that his kicks are 
not straight, he will have the toe mark to 
assist him in locating his trouble. Like- 
wise it is important for the player to use 
the same cleat mark of the preceding kick. 
This assists him in reaching a high degree 
of perfection in the art of kicking. 

Another aid for the kicker is shown in 
Diagram 3. Note the pendulum swing of 
the right foot. It should be coming up at 
the instant of impact. In fact, the kicker 
should take such a position (balance) that 
acceleration of his right leg starts about 
one foot back of the ball and continues on 
through the ball for a couple of feet. 

In Illustration 1, notice that the kicker 
is still looking at the spot from which 
the ball was kicked, while the player hold- 
ing the ball is watching it pass through 
the goal posts. Yost of Michigan has 
often made the statement: “A place 
kicker cannot look the ball through the 
goal posts.” 

Place kicking is just like playing golf. 
It is very important that a kicker keep 
the head down. He must do this, to keep 
the correct kicking form and the follow- 
through. 

Illustration 1 demonstrates in addition 
to the correct position of the head in its 
relation to the kick and the follow-through 
of the kicking foot, a bent left leg which 
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is necessary to get elevation. 

As the kicking foot comes down after 
the kick it should finish at least a couple 
of feet ahead of the “T” from which the 
player is kicking. Diagram 3 shows the 
correct finish of the right foot. 

A place kicker much develop mechanical 
habits to such a degree that all of his kicks 
are exactly the same. Sometimes, players 
have used the same cleat imprints for fifty 
consecutive kicks. For that reason Dia- 
grams | and 3, and Illustration 1 are im- 
portant. If a player follows these illus- 
trations carefully, and works at the sug- 
gestions, contained in them systematically, 
he can develop into a good place kicker. 

During the first year a place kicker 
works from a “T” at fifteen yards and di- 
rectiy in front of the goal posts. Here he 
strives for a kick that goes straight 
through the goal posts, paying little or no 
attention to the distance that the ball 
travels. The main objective at this point 
is accuracy in kicking, the kicker aiming 
for a ball that streaks like an arrow to its 
goal. 

Usually a beginner wants to kick for 
distance too soon. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, for a coach to allow him to do this, 
until after his first year. For each week, 
as he kicks, the player’s leg grows stronger 
and adds a little more distance. At first 
distance must not be considered. If he is 
kicking twenty-five yards over the goal 
post, well and good. More vital at the 
time is the development of form and 
rhythm for the kicker. 

Working at fifteen yards in front of the 
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goal posts, the kicker constantly drives the 
ball about twenty-five yards beyond the 
uprights. For an experiment, the coach 
may have the player kick ten yards far- 
ther back from the goal posts. What hap- 
pens 1s usually a surprise for the kicker, 
for now, he fails to get 50 per cent of his 
kicks across the goal bar. This is very 
easily explained. Instead of using the 
same rhythm and swing, the player has 
the feeling that he must add extra impetus 
to his kick which destroys his accuracy. 
A good place kicker must at all times use 
the same swing. By constantly kicking, 
he adds power to his leg that will keep 
adding distance to his kicks. 

If the player fails in his kicking of a 
straight ball, the trouble can usually be 
traced to one of two faults. First, at the 
time of the kick he might have been off 
balance—that is, at the start he was not 
close enough to the “T.” Second, the 
player’s kicking foot starts its swing too 
far from the ball. When this happens the 
swing has lost its power before the impact. 
For that reason, it is wise for the player 
to start his swing just fifteen inches back 
of the ball. By doing this he can accele- 
rate, as he kicks through the “T.” 

It is a good thing for the player to feel 
that he is kicking at a spot on the ground 
and not at the ball. Naturally, the man 
holding the ball will place it on this spot— 
the point where the kicker and holder 
meet. The kicker starts from his kicking 
position when the ball is halfway between 
the center and the man holding the ball. 


CENTER 
OF BALL 





TOE OF 
RIGHT FOOT 





ZONE OF 
ACCELERATION 


Onee the player has started his kick, he 
goes through with his steps and swing, 
never changing his timing to help the man 
holding the ball to get it on the “T.” Ip 
fact, the kicker often boots the ball from 
the hands of the holder. 

It is evident, therefore, that the hold- 
ing of the ball is very important. The 
holder must place the ball in an instant, 
with the lace facing the goal posts. If 
this, however, cannot be accomplished, 
then the lace should face the kicker. The 
ball should be tilted, a few degrees, toward 
the kicker. The man holding the ball 
must try to shape it as he sets it down, 
locating the lace by allowing it to rotate 
‘in his hands. If he fails to shape the ball 
by the time he places it on the “T,” then 
he should attempt to shape it on the 
ground. 

It is also vital that a place kicker should 
keep on working throughout the year. If 
he cannot get outdoors, he should kick 
into a net under a stadium or in a field 
house. By constant practice and by close 
adherence to the basic fundamentals of 
good kicking, surprising results can be 
achieved by a player in four years. 


The Kick-off 


Any good place kicker should develop 
into an effective kick-off player, for, as he 
gains power in his kicking leg through 
constant place-kicking, he also gather 
power for the kick-off. 

A player for the kick-off starts ten 
yards from the place where the ball is 
resting, for here he needs all the power of 
his leg, plus the momentum of his ten-yard 
sprint. Starting his sprint rather slowly, 
he picks up speed as he approaches the 
ball. The fact is, the player kicks the ball 
in his sprint. Often this is difficult at the 
beginning, but after the kicker gets his 
timing, he develops a powerful kick-off, a 
kick-off, forceful enough to send the ball 
over the end zone. 

There is a difference in the position of 
the left foot in its relation to the ball that 
a player for the kick-off must remember. 
In place kicking the left foot is three 
inches back of the ball, but in the kick-off, 
it is anywhere from twelve to twenty 
inches back of the ball. If the left foot is 
too close to the ball the kicker will smother 
the kick, getting very little distance. 
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Diagram 3. 
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Suggestions from the Coaching School of the 


Texas High School Football Coaches Association 


Football Coach, Pampa, Texas, High School 


School of the Texas High School 

Football Coaches Association was 
held in Waco, Texas, during the second 
week in August. This year’s school had 
all the outstanding qualities of previous 
years. The 350 coaches who attended the 
school were loud in their praise of the 


A HE Fifteenth Annual Coaching 


‘ excellent lectures given by the staff of in- 


structors. 

Coach Ralph Jones, the great master of 
the modern T formation, did a very thor- 
ough job in explaining and demonstrating 
the intricacies of the T. Little Captain 
E. P. “Chick” Coleman’s lectures on the 
triple spinner made Coach Rockne live 
again, as he explained the evolution of an 
idea which sprang from the Notre Dame 
idol and strategist. 

Henry Frnka left nothing unsaid as he 
explained his versatile Tulsa formation 
and the secrets behind his successful 
regime. Line Coach H, C. “Bully” Gill- 
strap of the University of Texas did an 
excellent job in teaching line play. Joe 
Davis, besides giving the coaches some 
fine points on end play, opened his books 
on Rice Institute’s deceptive and most 
powerful offense. 


The Modern T Formation 


By Ralph Jones 
Athletic Director and Football Coach 
Lake Forest College 


It is my purpose to give you some ideas 
on what we try to do from the modern 
T formation. Diagram 1 illustrates the 
positions of the various players when 
located in our T formation. 

The line is balanced with the ends play- 
ing about four feet removed from the 
tackles. The quarterback is located di- 
rectly back of the center, and close enough 
to be able to put his right hand well for- 
ward, in contact with the center’s crotch. 
The halfbacks are located four yards from 
the line of scrimmage and directly behind 
the offensive tackles’ outside feet. The 
fullback lines up four and one-half yards 
directly back of the center. 


The Offensive Center 


The center is generally known as “half 
aman.” The reason for this is that he has 
the additional duty of passing the ball 
back to a backfield man, before he can 
do any blocking. Under the set-up, as dia- 
grammed, the work of the center is ma- 
terially simplified. He is able to take a 
stance that enables him to charge as he 
passes. He does not have to look at the 
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By Otis Coffey 


back, to whom he is to pass the ball, and 
for this reason, he can keep his head up 
and see the men he expects to block. The 
task of merely putting the ball into the 
hands of the quarterback is very simple. 
He merely swings his right arm in such a 
manner that the backward point of the ball 
will go back and up to the center of his 
crotch. The center should be taught to 
charge and pass at the same time, and 
should practice a great deal with the 
quarterback and with a defensive man in 
front of him. In doing this he will be pass- 
ing, charging and blocking under game 
conditions. The center’s stance should be 
one with his feet spread about the width 
of his hips, and with one foot back a few 
inches. His knees should be bent enough, 
so that he can get a good forward charge. 
He should be well over the ball, gripping 
it in the same manner, as if he were going 
to throw a forward pass. He should put no 
weight whatsoever on the ball. His left 
forearm should rest on the left knee in the 
same manner as that of any other offen- 
sive lineman. His hips should not be so low 
that the quarterback has difficulty in ob- 
taining a good position from which he can 
execute his pivot. 


The Quarterback 


The quarterback should assume a stance 
with his feet spread about the width of his 
hips, his knees slightly bent, and with most 
of his weight on the balls of his feet. He 
should keep his head up and look straight 
ahead. As was stated above, his right 
hand should be in contact with the center’s 
crotch. His left hand should be palm up- 
ward and just beneath the right hand. The 
wrists should be about three inches apart. 
The quarterback’s fingers should be spread, 
presenting a target for the center, but he 
should not grab for the ball. Any time the 
quarterback fails to get the ball from the 
center, the play is off; and the quarter- 
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back should drive into the center of the 
line. He must always obtain a comfort- 
able and relaxed position, with his shoul- 
ders on an even keel with the center’s hips. 

The quarterback for the modern T 
formation must be an expert ball-handler, 
and should spend much time in perfecting 
technique in ball-handling and maneuver- 
ing. When the quarterback receives the 
ball from the center, his right hand is on 
top and the left hand underneath. As 
soon as he receives the ball, he should 
draw it in close to his stomach, and should 
not lower it. As the quarterback makes 
his pivot away from the center he rotates 
the ball, and draws the ball into his 
stomach to the right, bringing his left 
hand well up the side of the ball. 


Footwork in Executing Pivots 


When the quarterback is to give the 
ball to the right halfback driving straight 
into the line, he should make a reverse or 
backward 180-degree pivot which places 
his back to the line of scrimmage. This 
position is obtained by snapping back his 
left shoulder and hip, and by bringing his 
left foot back and around as all of his 
weight is shifted to his right foot. 

In giving the ball to a back going 
through the center of the line, he uses the 
same footwork as that described above, 
except he makes only a quarter pivot. 

In passing the ball to the fullback on a 
drive over tackle, the quarterback makes 
a three-eighths turn, gaining as much 
ground as he can toward the path of the 
ball-carrier. 

When the quarterback is to give the ball 
to a back on a quick opening play to the 
right side of the line, he will have to make 
a forward pivot with a crossover step in 
that direction. By pivoting on his right 
heel, he should step directly over his right 
foot with his left, placing his back to the 
line of scrimmage. He gives the ball to 
the back with his left hand, before fading 
back for a fake pass. 

When backs fake to the left, before go- 
ing to the right, the quarterback should 
make a one-half reverse pivot to the left 
and lateral the ball to the ball-carrier. 

After feeding the ball to a back driving 
into the line, he should fade backward, 
keeping his elbows working in the same 
manner as when he fades back with the 
ball. 


Guards, Tackles and Ends 


The guards, tackles and ends from this 
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formation use a little higher stance than 
normal. We do more screening and in- 
dividual blocking than those who employ 
other formations. We are thinking more 
of holding defensive men in place than we 
are of moving them. The feet of the line- 
men should be spread slightly wider than 
their hips and practically parallel, and 
pointing straight ahead. The linemen 
should take a three-point stance with the 
outside hand just inside the outside knee 
with very little weight on the hands. The 
inside arm should rest on the inside thigh. 
The hips, shoulders and head should be al- 
most parallel to the ground. They should 
keep their heads up, looking straight ahead 
with width vision. 


Signal System 


Thirty-five years ago I drew the fol- 
lowing conclusions concerning the positions 
of offensive and defensive men. I always 
know exactly where my offensive men are 
located, but I never know just where the 
defensive man will be. As a consequence, 
the work of the quarterback would be 
simplified somewhat, if I number the offen- 
sive holes in my signal system rather than 
the defensive holes. 

Diagram 2 illustrates a method using 
the offensive men to indicate direction of 
the plays instead of using defensive men. 

Plays indicated by numbers ending in 
zero or nine are very wide plays. Those 
indicated by numbers ending in one or 
eight hit about two and one-half yards 
outside of the offensive ends. Those in- 
dicated by numbers ending in two and 
seven hit at the outside hip of the offen- 
sive ends. Those indicated by numbers 
ending in three or six hit at the outside 
hips of the tackles. Plays indicated by 
numbers ending in four or five aim at the 
left and right of the center respectively. 

In numbering the play, the number of 
the back who is to carry the ball should 
be the first digit and the number of the 
spot over which the back is to run would 
be the second digit. The following outline 
illustrates this method: 1. Right halfback 
wide around the right defensive end—play 
Number 40. 2. Fullback two and one- 
half yards outside our left end—play 
Number 31. 3. Left halfback over outside 


hip of our left tackle—play Number 23. 
4. Quarterback over left hip of the center 
—play Number 14. 

We have arrived at several principles 
concerning the execution of the plays de- 
scribed. These principles have been most 
valuable in making plays successful, even 
though defensive men may be playing out 
of position. In the first place, we teach a 
halfback to drive at a given spot; and if 
the hole is clogged, he should step inside 
as tight as he can jump. The fullback, on 
the other hand, is taught to drive at a 
certain spot, and if the hole is stopped up, 
he should step out. 

The linemen should know these prin- 
ciples also and he permitted to block ac- 
cordingly. Too often the coach believes 
that he has a dumb bunch of linemen, 
when, as a matter of fact, he has never 
given them an opportunity to think for 
themselves and play heads-up football. 
Diagrams 3, 4, 5 and 6 illustrate adjust- 














ments which may be made by the lineman 
and backs under various conditions. 

If a man is lined up in front, or to the 
outside of the offensive right tackle, the 
offensive tackle should block him to the 
outside, giving the left halfback a chance 
to step inside. In this instance the left 
guard would exchange assignments with 
the center. 

Exact timing is an essential element of 
the T formation with a man in motion. 
It is much easier for the quarterback to 
get exact timing by starting his snap series 
of numbers with number one and counting 
consecutively. The quarterback can learn 
to associate the location of the man in 
motion with the numbers in the snap 
series. It also simplifies the snap series 
for other members of the team. 


Offensive Plays 


Besides having the linemen make adjust- 
ments after they have gotten to the line 
of scrimmage, it is a good plan for them 
to be permitted to give the quarterback 
certain information about the location of 
defensive men when this information is 
asked for in the huddle. This can be done 
in this way. The quarterback might ask a 
certain lineman which of two plays such as 
45 or 46 is the better one to call. They 
can understand that the quarterback’s 
strategy calls for either and they will take 
a great deal of pride in being able to use 
their heads and play smart football. For 
this same reason, few variations may be 
given the basic plays and the linemen may 
be allowed to decide among the particular 
ones involved which variations they are to 
use. Diagrams 7, 8, 9 and 10 illustrate 
play number 46 with its variations: 

In play number 46, the left halfback, 
the man-in-motion, should take a step for- 
ward with his left foot, then go to the 
right. He should keep his left shoulder 
slightly ahead of the right, in order to give 
an impression that he is running away 
from the line of scrimmage. The right hall- 
back should drive straight into the line, 
and at the outside hip of the offensive 
right tackle. The right halfback should 
run with his right elbow close to his side 
and with the forearm and hand extended 
and parallel with the ground. His left 
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hand should be drawn back even with his 
hip. There might be a slight movement of 
the right forearm up and downward, with 
the right elbow in place as the back drives 
into the line. I call this semaphoring. The 
quarterback should place the ball into the 
halfback’s stomach with his left hand. The 
halfback does not grab for the ball but 
merely folds his right.arm around it and 
his left underneath it after it has been 
placed in his stomach. In the plays 46, 
46A and 46B, diagrams 7, 8 and 9, the right 
halfback fakes to the right before driving 
straight into the line. He makes this fake 
by taking a quick short step with his right 
foot at a 45-degree angle and, at the same 
time, makes a fake with his head and shoul- 
ders. He then takes a hard, short, driving 
step with his left foot toward the outside 
hip of the tackle. These steps should be 
taken at a fast one-two count. The fullback 
starts with a lead step, as he fakes taking 
the ball on a slant play inside the left de- 
fensive end. 

Play 45 may start with the man in mo- 
tion or as is diagrammed. When the full- 
back is a powerful runner it is more de- 
sirable to use a split-buck arrangement and 
use the delayed play. On the other hand, 
if the fullback is fast and shifty, it is bet- 
ter to use straight ahead plays. 


What to Tell the Quarterback 


Some coaches run their plays in a series, 
having their quarterback do the same kind 
of thinking as a phonograph would. I can- 
not see the logic in such a procedure. 

I go over the basic defenses against the 
T formation with my quarterbacks. I 
discuss the strength of each of my plays 
against the various defenses. We make a 
careful study of the wide plays, the de- 
layed buck, the quick-opening plays, the 
pass plays and the kicking plays. 

The T formation without a man in mo- 
tion is perfectly balanced and quick open- 
ing plays are particularly effective any- 
where along the line between the defen- 
sive ends. As a consequence, the defensive 
team must equally distribute its strength 
along the line, so that each lineman can 
protect his own territory. 

The backers-up are “tied up” or held in 
place as a result of deceptive decoying of 


backs who do not actually carry the ball. 
This situation prevents the backers-up 
from filling in holes properly. “Setting up” 
these backers-up momentarily, enables the 
offensive linemen, who are not making the 
opening through which the ball-carrier is 
to run, to block the backers-up while they 
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are trying to diagnose the play. 

The halfbacks and the safety, on the 
other hand, are held in place as a result 
of the maneuvers of the quarterback who, 
after handing the ball to a ball-carrier, 
runs toward his own goal line with his 
back to the line of scrimmage, and fakes 
a forward pass. These three defensive 
men must protect against a forward pass, 
before supporting their own linemen and 
backers-up. 

To strengthen the weakness of wide 
plays, when employing a T formation, 
coaches usually set a man in motion. After 
the man-in-motion set-up has been exe- 
cuted, the formation is particularly, strong 
in the direction which the man-in-motion 
runs; on the other hand, the formation is 
no longer balanced. Consequently, an al- 
together different defense is required. This 
fact necessitates certain adjustments on the 
part of the defensive man to meet the 
strength of the new set-up. 

The key plays of the T formation sys- 
tem are the fullback’s two end runs, one to 
the right side of the field, the other to the 
left side of the field. In these particular 
plays, the halfback-in-motion blocks the 
defensive ends inward. The two plays are 
key plays to determine the adjustment 
which the opponents will employ to coun- 
ter the man-in-motion. These two plays 
will be the very best ground gainers, if no 
adjustments are made by the defensive 
team. 

On the other hand, if the defensive line- 
men and backers-up make adjustment, 
weaknesses will result. The quarterback 
should observe closely adjustments being 
made while he is calling his snap series 
and during the time he is handling the ball 
from the center. 

There are several maneuvers which the 
man-in-motion uses on various occasions. 
He may block in the defensive end. He may 
fake a block at the defensive end and 
block the defensive backer-up. He may 
fake a block at the end or the backer-up 
and cut in behind him for a forward pass. 
He may, by stationing about six yards be- 
hind his line of scrimmage, take a lateral 
pass outside the defensive end, or he may 
go out 15 yards beyond the defensive end 
and stop. 

If the defensive end on the side of the 
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man-in-motion floats out to protect him- 
self against being blocked inward, the 
quarterback should run the fullback play 
just inside the defensive end. 

When the defensive tackle moves out to 
protect himself from being blocked in- 
ward, quick opening plays by a halfback 
or power plays by the fullback between 
the defensive guard and tackle should be 
used. If the defensive guard on the side 
of the man-in-motion moves out so as to 
protect himself against being blocked in- 
ward, the quarterback sneak or quick 
opening plays by the halfbacks or fullback 
should be used. 

This same principle should be adhered 
to right on down the line. The quarterback 
should take advantage of a crashing weak 
side end by using a wide play after prop- 
erly setting it up, a play to the strong 


side. The weak-side halfback cannot de- 
fend against this type of play successfully, 
if he protects his territory properly against 
passes. If he is stopping the wide play, 
passes over him should be successful. The 
defensive center is not in position to sup- 
port defensive weak-side end on wide plays 
without making himself vulnerable to 
quick opening plays between the defensive 
tackles. 

If the defensive team plays its tackles 
inside of the offensive ends and crashes to 
stop the off-tackle plays, the backers-up 
and halfbacks are depended upon to stop 
the wide. play. In playing against this 
particular set-up, the man-in-motion 
should, from a flanker position beyond the 
defensive end, block in the defensive 
backer-up, leaving the ball-carrier only the 
problem of running wide around end with 


one blocker to handle the halfback. 

If the defensive end on the side of the 
man-in-motion moves out with the man-in- 
motion, an off-tackle play over the posi- 
tion vacated by the defensive end covering 
the man-in-motion, should be used, or 
deep pass to the man-in-motion covered 
By the defensive end. 

If the defensive left halfback covers the 
man-in-motion to his side of the field on 
pass plays, passes can often be completed 
behind the left halfback, if the safety does 
not move over and support the defensive 
halfback’s vacated position properly. La- 
teral passes can often be successfully made 
to the man-in-motion in the flat at a posi- 
tion fifteen yards beyond the defensive 
end and three yards behind the line of 
scrimmage. This pass is indicated when 

(Continued on page 14) 


Basketball Continuities 


By Clifford Wells 


Basketball Coach, Logansport, Indiana, High School 


most successfully by the teams 

that use a slow set-style of game. 

Some fast break teams, however, make 

good use of a continuity, when they fail 

to get the desired situation for a shot at 

the goal. There are many different con- 

tinuous action plays, but I want to dia- 

gram and explain our “Loganberry” con- 
tinuities in this article. 

Our most successful continuity is our 
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figure eight with its variations. This play 
is very valuable to any coach as a funda- 
mental drill, as an offensive play or as a 
stall game or possession game. We give 
this set-up ten to fifteen minutes every 
practice,period. It is the best fundamental 
drill we have for teaching ball-handling, 
timing cuts for the goal, change of pace, 
spot or lead passing and meeting of passes. 
The drill gives boys stamina and endur- 
ance and helps teach the lay-up shot, when 
the players are going in with the greatest 
speed. 

This five-man figure eight with three 
out and two in gives a team a good pass- 
and-cut game with an equal distribution 
of the five players over the front court and 
leaves the middle lane to the goal open 
for the cutting. The positions on the 
floor that are the spots to move into are 
shown in Diagram 1. The movement starts 
when our team has tried a fast break and 
we have failed to get our shot, or when we 
have brought the ball down slowly and got 
set in our positions as in Diagram 1. The 
ball moves to the player cutting from the 
side line and the passer cutting for the goal. 
If the passer gets open, he should be given 
a lead pass as he goes to the corner of 
the front court on the op of the 
court, from which he cut, as in Diagram 
2 player 4 passes to 5 who meets the pass. 
Four cuts for the goal and, if open, re- 
ceives a lead pass from 5. If 4 does not 
get open, he goes to the right corner. 
Player 5 now passes the ball to 3 and cuts 
for the goal. If 5 does not receive the 
pass, he cuts to the corner as shown in 
Diagram 3. The play continues as is shown 
through Diagrams 1 to 11 inclusive. Should 
your opponents play away from you, good 
medium length shots may be taken, or if 


they use a “pressure” defense, the short 
shots should be gotten. This play is very 
good, if you have a lead going into the 
last stages of the ball game. It is a good 
stall play and will make a zone defense 
come out and play man for man if they get 
a chance at the ball. When each player 
has played each spot and moved as he 
should, the action has gone through a 
figure-eight movement. 
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A good variation of this play which 
will set up a post play is shown in Dia- 
grams 12 and 13. If player 4 is a good 
pivot-player, and passes to 3, then cuts 
for the goal but does not get open, he 
turns quickly and comes out from under 
the goal and receives the pass from 3. 
Then, as 3 passes, he cuts for the goal, as 
shown in Diagram 13, and player 5 cuts 
in behind 3 and the two players cut in 
under the goal as players 1 and 2 come 
back for medium-length spot shots. Should 
the play fail, the action can go on as 
shown in Diagram 14. If player 4 passes 
out to 2, he goes to the corner on that side 
of the floor and the figure eight-movement 
keeps going. I use this play and have my 
speed boys cut and go to the corners, while 
my tall players cut to the goal, then come 
out and set up a post. If the defense 
keeps the post man from getting the ball, 
he goes to the corner to which he should 
have gone, if we were passing and cutting 
in figure eight only. Should a team have 
one large boy who is a good pivot boy, 
but cannot move in such a continuity, then 
here is a four-man figure eight continuity 
that may be worked successfully. Dia- 
gram 15 shows the players in their.spots; 
player 5 has the ball, and 3 comes out to 
meet the pass, and gets the ball. Players 
4 and 5 cross over and go in on either side 
of 3 as was shown in play Diagram 13. 
If 3 does not receive the ball, he moves 
out of the center lane, and 5 passes to 4, 
and cuts for the goal. If open, 4 passes to 
5. If 5 is not open, he moves to the cor- 
ner as shown in Diagram 16, and 4 looks 
for a pass to the pivot-player 3, as he 
comes out to meet the pass again. If he 
receives the pass, the two players who 
are out in front cross and cut in on either 
side of the pivot man. If 4 cannot get the 
ball in to 3, then 3 moves out and around 
under the goal, and 4 passes to 2, and cuts 
for the goal. If he does not receive the 
pass, he goes to the corner as is shown in 
Diagram 17. 

Should the opponents jam or zone the 
free-throw area to guard the ‘tall pivot 
player, then a spot shot-play develops as 
shown in Diagram 18. Player 5 tries to 
pass to 3 as he comes out, but finds the 
opponents zoned in so that he cannot get 
the ball in to 3. He quickly passes to 2 
and screens for 2 who tries to get a spot- 
shot. Player 4 moves to the center of the 
court, so that if 2 does not get a shot, he 
passes to 4, who in turn passes to 1, who 
meets the“pass. Player 3 moves with a 
new set-up developing as shown in Dia- 
gram 19. 

As 2 passes to 4, 3 turns, goes under the 
goal and comes out to set up a post on the 
side of the free-throw circle. Player 4 goes 
out around 1, and if player 3 gets the pass, 
he has A cutting in for the goal or a turn 
for a right-handed pivot shot. If the 
play does not work out, the players assume 
positions as in Diagram 20 and continui- 
ties continue. 
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Post War Planning 


E have called attention from time to time to 

the fact that the men who are conducting the 
school and college athletics of this country should 
be giving thought to the kind of physical training 
that we should have in the post-war days. There 
are two reasons that we especially wish to mention 
at this time as to why we should be thinking about 
these matters, first, the planning committee in 
Washington will undoubtedly make some recom- 
mendations regarding post-war education, includ- 
ing post-war physical training and, second, there is 
always danger that some group may present some 
plan and bring about its adoption, before the plan 
in question has been thoroughly discussed and ap- 
proved by the American people. 

By way of illustration, we were told that a cer- 
tain group of educators some time ago was asked 
to advise a government agency on certain educa- 
tional matters and at the end of the agenda was 
listed the matter of intercollegiate athletics. These 
men, according to our information, spent a very 
busy day studying carefully the questions submitted 
to them, until late in the day, when the meeting was 
about to break up, someone called attention to the 
fact that the last item on the agenda, the one per- 
taining to intercollegiate athletics, had not been 
disposed of. Without much, if any, discussion, this 
matter was hurriedly passed upon and the recom- 
mendatior that this committee made was followed 
in the main by the government agency in question. 

To approach this question of the kind of physical 
training that is best for school and college students, 
one might properly consider the lessons of the last 
war and our experience from the time of the armis- 
tice in 1918 until our present war started. 

If we could agree wherein our greatest mistakes 
lay in that period, we might then be able to agree 
as to how athletics should be conducted when this 
war ends. 

With these things in mind may we suggest one 
point for consideration. Some people talk about 
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big-time athletics or big-time football and dwell 
upon the excesses practiced in college football back 
in the twenties. They feel that if these excesses 
were eliminated or lessoned, then we would have 
remedied the mistakes that we made in those days, 

By excesses in college football we probably mean 
the post-season games, the money spent unneces.- 
sarily for training seasons, the practice of subsi- 
dizing athletes, etc. Now all these matters pertain 
to intercollegiate athletics and intercollegiate ath- 
letes. If all post-season games were abolished, if 
every team played only a schedule of, let us say, 
seven or eight or nine games a year, if the practice 
of paying players in the institutions that pay their 
players for playing-were abolished, there would still 
be a fault to be remedied. 

We refer to the matter that the Army and Navy 
have at different times stressed, namely, the poor 
physical condition of so many of our boys who had 
never received adequate or proper physical train- 
ing when they were of the school or college age, 
There are generally two classes of boys in the edu- 
cational institutions, those who enjoy athletics and 
voluntarily come out for the teams, and those who 
do not much care for athletic sports. 

The excesses referred to above affect only the 
first group, whereas it is the second group that the 
Army and Navy have been thinking about. 

We hope that the mistakes that were made by 
college men in the conduct of intercollegiate ath- 
letics in the years between the wars will not be re- 
peated after this war ends but we are also inter- 
ested in knowing what is going to be done about 
more physical training for the lads who do not en- 
gage in intercollegiate athletics of their own free 
will and who, as a result, are very often unfit for 
military service when a war comes along. 

We, of course, are cognizant of the fact that many 
of the causes of rejection related to defects that 
could not be eliminated by physical training pro- 
grams and procedures, such defects, for instance, 
as bad eyes, bad teeth, ete. 

To conclude, the thing that we fear is that some 
planning board will try to place restrictions on 
school and college sports as a means of aiding the 
boys who had not participated in school and college 
sports. This is the reason why we suggest that 
American school and college men keep their eyes 
open and be ready to express their opinion when 
the time comes regarding these matters. 


Required Physical Training and 


* Voluntary Intercollegiate 
Athletics 


AVY V-12 Bulletin No. 86 issued by the Bureau 

of Personnel and signed by Admiral Randall 
Jacobs, Section 4 reads as follows: 

‘*Section PT3, page 23, of Navy V-12 Bulletin No. 

2 is hereby modified to allow other than first-year, 

first-term V-12 enlisted students who may voluntar- 

ily participate in intercollegiate athletics, to substi- 
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tute such participation for the required Basic or 
Maintenance physical training programs. provided 
the Commanding Officer approves such substitution. 
In such cases, however, there must be participation 
in: (1) the daily twenty-minute morning exercise pe- 
riod; (2) one hour per week in Basic Company 
Movements (during first semester); and (3) the 
prescribed swimming program. It is expected that 
the time devoted to participation in intercollegiate 
sports will approximate that required in the Basic 
or Maintenance physical training programs.”’ 

This ruling by the United States Navy is of inter- 
est because it recognizes the fact that men can get 
physical training of the sort which contains the va- 
rious values that one expects from physical training 
activities in the form of sports as well as in other 
ways. It means that a V-12 man may voluntarily par- 
ticipate in intercollegiate athletics and substitute 
that participation for required physical training. 

Following the example that the Navy has set, the 
newly elected Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Illinois, Vernon L. Nickell, and the 
State Director of Physical Education, Ray O. Dun- 
can, have announced that Illinois high school boys 
may substitute a varsity sport for physical educa- 
tion. This means that boys may be excused from 
their physical education classes for the duration of 
the sports season. We are not inclined to quarrel 
with Mr. Duncan regarding the use of the term 
‘‘nhysical education’’ because we know that he and 
all of the other men of any standing believe that 
physical education should, and does, consist in part 
of sports of all sorts. 

This action on the part of Illinois may be a vindi- 
cation of liberal action that we hope will be taken 
by other states. As has so often been mentioned, the 
American boy likes to get his physical training in 
terms of competitive sports, and since it has been 
definitely and conclusively proven, that from a phys- 
ical standpoint, he can acquire the same develop- 
mental values, as he might have derived by partici- 
pation in formal activities plus certain values that 
he would not have received, had he participated in 
formal activities, we may hail this action as one of 
far-reaching consequence. 

We congratulate Superintendent Nickell and Di- 
rector Duncan on their good judgment in taking the 
lead in this matter. 


The Spirit of Enterprise 


y= of the most challenging books that has come 
off the press in recent times is The Spirit of 
Enterpise, which was written by Edgar M. Queeny. 
Mr. Queeny exposes the philosophy advocated by 
Veblin in his The Theory of the Leisure Class. 
The Nation’s business for October, under the 
heading, Diagnosing a Reformer, calls attention to 
many of the things that Mr. Queeny has said con- 
cerning the Veblin philosophy. The thing that in- 
terests us most, pehaps, is this man’s opposition to 
competition. According to Mr. Queeny, Veblin car- 
ried his animus against competition even to the ex- 
tent of grading all of his students with a C, whether 
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their work was good or bad. Regarding college ath- 
letics, Mr. Queeny wrote: 

‘*College athletics, he inveighed, were fostered by 
business men to indoctrinate students with the love 
of competition. He stated that the habitual employ- 
ment of umpires and ‘the minute technical regula- 
tions governing the limits and details of permissible 
frauds’ indicated that games tolerated fraudulent 
practices and ‘a calloused disregard of the interests 
of others, individually or collectively.’ ’’ 

We have frequently called attention to the fact 
that socialism and communism are supposed to level 
down society. This is the reason why the socialists 
do not like competitive games. Where there is com- 
petition, the best will rise to the top. The sodialists 
insist that, whenever men succeed above their fel- 
lows, it is at the expense of those who did not like- 
wise succeed. In other words, if Rockefeller and 
Chrysler, Ford and the other industrial champions 
had not been allowed to succeed in a big way, then 
you and I would have enjoyed more success than we 
have enjoyed. 

Of course the men who have been engaged in com- 
petitive athletics quite naturally believe in competi- 
tion. They do not want the champions to be handi- 
capped, but rather they strive to develop themselves 
so that they in turn may defeat the champions. 

It has been suggested before that, when the his- 
tory of this war is written, our people generally will 
realize that our school and college athletics were an 
asset to the war effort and not a liability; they were 
an asset because they kept alive the spirit of compe- 
tition; they taught men to fight their own battles on 
the football field, on the running track, and on the 
basketball court. In short, athletics helped these men 
to get the training needed by all of our military men. 

It has not been suggested, at least not often, that 
our competitive sports will, in the future, be looked 
upon as more of an asset even than they are today 
because of the philosophy underlying these sports. 
The athletic philosophy is the antithesis of the com- 
munistic philosophy. There may have been a few 
misguided athletes who listened to the organizers 
visiting the schools or colleges, and who embraced 
the Karl Marx doctrine, but we may be sure that 
there were very, very few such as these. 

On the other hand, the youth of America, having 
grown up, believing in the athletic traditions, and 
having been indoctrinated with the athletic philoso- 
phy, unknowingly perhaps and unconsciously, has 
stood as a bulwark against the spread of the philoso- 
phy such as Veblin and others have advocated for 
our people. 

Attention has been called by a great many to the 
thought that our boys who are fighting on all the dif- 
ferent fronts of the world do not want to come back 
to a new America; they want to come back to the 
America that they knew and loved, before they put 
on their uniforms and sailed for foreign fronts. 

Human nature changes very slowly. This was 
true after the other war and it will be true after 
this war. Our boys who have been engaging in the 
stiffest competition that the world has ever known 
will welcome competition carried on in a friendly 
way when they return. 
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Suggestions from the Coaching School 
of the Texas High School Football Coaches Association 


the man-in-motion is covered by a defen- 
sive halfback who stays more than eight 
yards behind his own line of scrimmage. 
On the other hand, if the defensive half- 
back moves up close to the line, in cover- 
ing the man-in-motion, he can break past 
the defender and receive a long, high pass 
«behind him. 

If the backers-up adjust to cover the 
man-in-motion by sliding over in the direc- 
tion of the man-in-motion, flat zone passes 
can be successfully made to the fullback 
breaking to that zone and taking the pass 
about ten yards past the defensive end. 
The end on that side should draw the de- 
fensive halfback on that side by decoying 
him deep. 

Diagrams 13, 14, 15 and 16 illustrate a 
few forward pass plays from the T forma- 


End Play 


By Joe Davis 
Assistant Football Coach, Rice Institute 


We employ the single-wing formation. 
Coach Neeley and his staff of assistants 
spend a great deal of time and go into a 
great amount of details in teaching funda- 
mentals and in working out drills and 
schedules to teach individual position play. 
I have been with Coach Neeley since 1924 
and have found that he spends more time 
on details than most coaches. I have also 
observed that this extra work has paid big 
dividends each year as the season grows 
old. 


Offensive End Play 


The first consideration of an offensive 
end pertains to his stance. His stance 
should be one that will enable him to move 
forward, backward, or to either side. It 
should be one from which he can get a 
quick charge across the line of scrimmage, 
and from which he will be in a position to 
do a good job in blocking the defensive 
tackle. 


(Continued from page 10) 


To obtain a proper stance, the end 
should take an erect position with his feet 
about as wide as his hips, and with his 
right toe even with his left heel. From this 
position, he should squat straight down and 
take a three-point stance with his right 
hand on the ground. Most of his weight 
should be on the balls of his feet with 
very little on his hands. His knees should 
be as wide apart as his feet, and his heels 
should be over his cleats. His tail should 
be fairly high and his head and eyes al- 
ways up. His feet, body, neck, and head 
should be pointing straight ahead. He 
should be in a position that is comfortable. 
At least twenty minutes should be spent 
on offensive end play every day. 

In teaching our ends to block, we first 
arrange them in two parallel lines about 
one yard apart, facing each other. The 
ends on one line are then instructed to take 
their proper stances and, on a signal, shoot 
their shoulders into the thighs of the men 
opposite them. Coach Frank Leahy of 
Notre Dame uses this procedure in teach- 
ing his linemen to block; he, however, pre- 
fers to call the initial movement a “lunge.” 
In shooting the body forward and gaining 
contact with the opposing end, the blocker 
should not move his feet. It should be 
stressed that the end can get a quicker 
charge, by using a stance with his tail 
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DIAG, 13 





fairly high. He should be told to look 
straight ahead, so as to see everything in 
front of him, and so as to never tip off g 
play. In this introductory step in teaching 
the ends how to block, they should be in. 
structed how to use their heads in block- 
ing a defensive man, stressing the value of 
the use of the head in turning and moving 
the opponent. By following suggestions, 
the offensive end will form a habit of hit- 
ting his opponent with that part of his 
shoulder next to his head and will be able 
to do a better job of blocking. It is during 
this preliminary work that we also teach 
our ends to use their forearms and elbows 
as a sort of self preservation and also as 


’ an extension of the blocking surfaces of 


their shoulders. 

After the ends have worked on their 
stances and have spent some time in learn- 
ing how to shoot their shoulders into their 
opponents with their bodies behind their 
shoulders, they are ready for the next step 
in learning how to block, that is, foot 
movement. The practice drill for this pur- 
pose is the same as the one just described, 
except the end will move his rear foot up 
simultaneously with his charge. The rea- 
son for moving his rear foot first is that, 
if the forward foot is moved on the first 
step, there is a wide spread of the feet 
which is contrary to the basic principle of 
keeping the feet fairly close together, so 
that short, powerful steps can be made. 
Then, the end is given practice in charging 
into the opponent with short, powerful 
steps, trying to get under his opponent 
and lift him up into the air, as he drives 
him laterally or forward. 

The end should be given a great 
amount of straight-ahead charging. Too 
much stress cannot be placed on getting 
away quickly with a wide base and with his 
head up. In most cases, we try to move 
our opponents laterally, in order to make 
a “long gainer” out of the play. Coach 
Neeley has been very successful with in- 
dividual blocking on certain plays. The 




















DIAG, 16 
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they started playing basketball. 


Any team is a better team when it has better equipment 
to practice and play with. It’s smart coaching strategy 
from another angle... the stuff has got to /ast .. . maybe 
for the duration or longer. Either way — or both — most 


coaches prefer Reach. 


Reach is official with many of America’s leading teams 


... the only ball they ever use. 
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Reach Official Laceless AAL Basket Ball — No laces or opening to 
cause bad bounces. Improved accuracy in passing and handling. 
Tough, pebble-grain leather, lock-stitched for longer life. 


Better Buy the Best 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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end, however, blocks with the wingback 
on some plays and also with the outside 
tackle on certain other plays, in moving 
the defensive tackle. The ends should be 
given work every day in blocking the de- 
fensive tackles. 


Double-Teaming on the Tackle 


In working with the wingback in dou- 
ble-teaming the defensive tackle inward, 
the right offensive end shoots his head into 
the crotch of the defensive tackle, closing 
the seam between the end and the wing- 
back, and keeping just a little pressure 
on the wingback, as he keeps in contact 
with him. The’end takes his first step with 
his right foot, in obtaining contact with the 
tackle. The wingback also takes his first 
step with his right foot, then follows up 
fast with his left foot, as he shoots for- 
ward, then laterally, using a high shoulder 
block, in moving the tackle laterally to the 
left. In many instances, the defensive 
tackle will be driven into his team mates 
who have slid toward him and the “draw” 
of the play. In case the defensive tackle 
plays wider than normal, both the end and 
the wingback will make their first step 
slightly lateral to the right, before con- 
tacting the defensive man. 

If the defensive left tackle plays inside 
the offensive right end, the wingback can 
go immediately for the defensive fullback. 
The offensive end should be able to block 
the tackle by himself. If the tackle is 
slashing across the line of scrimmage ag- 
gressively, the end should cut him down 
with a delayed cross-body block. If the 
tackle plays the end, or if he is playing a 
waiting game, the end should go after him 
aggressively, using a left shoulder block to 
take him in. In using this method, the end 
should’ shoot his shoulders across the line, 
and keep his feet as he lifts and drives the 
defensive man laterally, and away from 
the path of the ball-carrier. 

Diagram 18 illustrates a drill, used to 
teach our linemen to keep their feet churn- 
ing as they attempt to keep contact with 
an opponent: 


The weak-side end will usually find the 


opposing tackle playing on his right shoul- 
der. There are two good ways of blocking 
this defensive tackle in. One good method 
is for the end to pivot backward slightly 
with his right foot, and meet the defensive 
tackle with his left shoulder, before whip- 
ping into a reverse cross-body block and 
cutting him off from the path of the ball- 
carrier. The other method is for the weak- 
side guard to double-team with the left 
end in blocking the tackle. 


Blocking Line-Backers 


Some time should be spent each day in 
teaching the ends to block the line-back- 
ers. Often linemen do not understand the 
importance of blocking men in the sec- 
ondary. Once, one of our better Clemson 
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backs told the coaching staff that, if the 
team could block the defensive tackle, he 
believed he could get away from the sec- 
ondary. After the next game, he remarked 
that, if the blockers would block the line- 
backers, he believed that he could out- 
maneuver the defensive tackles. After the 
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second game, he commented -to the staf 
that, if the team would block the defep. 
sive men out of his path, he believed he 
could do a good job of running with the 
ball. 

In blocking the defensive line-backers, 
the end should use a body block with his 
head to the inside, so as to pin the defen. 
sive man. We call this block the pin 
block, because of the fact that the end trig 
to pin him in position. Diagram 19 j.. 
lustrates the positions which the end 
should take in blocking the secondary. 


Drills for Offensive Ends 


The footwork which an end should use, 
to get away from a defensive man, who is 
trying to hold him, is very simple. He 
should use a cross-over step with his in- 
side foot and move laterally down the 
scrimmage line before going down field. 
It is very difficult to keep a good receiver 
from going down the field. Diagram 20 
illustrates the various courses an end may 
take in eluding a defensive halfback. 

When an end fakes one way and goes 
another, he should fake with his foot, his 
shoulders, his head, and his eyes, before 
breaking in the opposite direction. 

In using the buttonhook, the end should 
run as fast at the halfback as he can. He 
should attempt to make the defensive man 
think that he is trying to run over him. 
As soon as the defensive man starts Ie 
treating, the receiver should come to 4 
jump stop, pivot around and come back 
toward the passer. The ends will usually 
find that the correct place to make the 
buttonhook is about eight yards from the 
line of scrimmage. 

The other maneuvers illustrated in Dis- 
gram 20 are self explanatory. Player 
should go through routine maneuvers and 
fundamentals, until they become habitual 
with them. If enough time is spent on the 
details of fundamentals, the players wil 
not have to do much thinking during the 
games. 

One of the greatest faults of a receiver 
is that of taking his eyes off the ball as he 
is about to receive it. A good drill to aid 
the receiver to keep his eyes on the ball 
is one in which he catches the ball with 
one hand. It is absolutely necessary for 
the receiver to keep his eyes on the ball if 
he is to catch it with one hand. For this 
reason we have a drill in which the ends 
catch the ball with one hand. 

Another drill that we use for our pass 
receivers is one in which the ends are at- 
ranged in a huddle and a football is throwa 
into the huddle. Then players contest 
each other for possession of the ball. (Dia- 
gram 21) 

Another drill which we give our ends is 
the pulling-out drill. The ends should be 
given practice every day in pulling out of 
the line. The strong-side end uses this 
exercise in learning how to pull out to lead 
reverses. The weak-side end derives bene- 
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Jungle Boots. Developed by the makers of Keds, 
working with the Army, and tested in the Canal 
Zone three years ago... standard G.I. equipment 
in the Tropics today. : 


So a man won’t slip on rough terrain, cleats are 
built into thick rubber soles. Brambles and insects 
in the choking undergrowth can’t penetrate sturdy 
canvas uppers. Repeated soakings in the steaming 
mire don’t ruin them; they dry quickly. Boots slide 
on and off easily, even in the dark, with two special 
lacings; one across the instep, the other a hook 
arrangement across the legging. 


Protection of health and surefootedness are vital 
to men who fight. That’s something to think about 
when you would like to buy new Keds Athletic 
Shoes. Army Jungle Boots are vital to the men who 
will bring Victory—and Keds back to you again. 
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fit from this drill because of the weak-side 
end-around play on which he carries the 
ball. 

The ends should be given plenty of prac- 
tice in covering punts. Timing on the 
coverage of punts is very important. 


Offensive Formation 


Diagram 22 illustrates the exact location 
of the various members of the team when 
they are in the formation from which we 
run our plays at Rice. 

The tailback is located with his right 
foot directly behind the center and five 
yards behind the line of scrimmage. The 
fullback lines up directly behind the right 
guard, four and one-half yards behind 
the line of scrimmage. The blocking back 
lines up between the two tackles, just far 
enough back of the line to be able to hit 
the tail of the outside tackle with the tip 
of the fingers of his right hand. The wing- 
back always lines up one yard to the right 
of his offensive right end, and one yard 
back of the line of scrimmage. 


Personnel 


The fullback is the spinner from this 
formation. He should receive the ball on 
spin plays, just to the left of his left knee 
which makes the ball come almost between 
the tailback and the fullback. 

The left end plays out from his weak- 
side guard about four feet, and the right 
end takes a position in close to the outside 
tackle. 

The left end should be the faster. He 
should be an excellent pass-receiver and 
an average ball-carrier. The right end 
should be the better blocker. He should 
be one of those fellows who take a great 
deal of pleasure in hitting big tackles. 
Both the right and left ends should be 
good defensive men; the better defensive 
end, however, should be the left end. The 
left tackle, should be a rough-and-ready 
boy with lots of determination and guts. 
He should be the strongest defensive line- 
man. Most all strong basic plays are 
directed at this man’s position. The right 
tackle, must be very good at turning men. 
He should have a quick, powerful charge. 
The right guard, should be the fastest man 
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in the line. The center should be a good 
snapper. He should be given a great deal 
of practice in snapping the ball. It is im- 
perative that he be a good line-backer. 
The left guard must be a good shoulder 
blocker. He should be very strong on 
defense. 

The number 1 back, the wingback, 


should have lots of speed. He should be, 
fine pass-receiver, a good ball-carrier, and 
a good faker. These qualifications ar 
more essential than blocking ability. We 
believe that, if we can make the defense 
respect his ability as a ball-carrier and re. 
ceiver, he will not need to be an extraor- 
dinary blocking back. The number 3 back 
must be a good dependable football player. 
He should be the poker player type of 
back, able to makespasses look exactly like 
runs, ete. He should think of every play in 
terms of a run, and make his passes look 
like runs. The number 4 back, the tail- 
back, should be a good running passer. He 
should be able to punt, and should be one 
of the best broken-field runners on the 
team. The number 2 back, the blocking 
back, should be the best blocker in the 
backfield. It is desirable that he be a little 
larger than the other backs. 


Offensive Plays 


Diagram 23 illustrates a spin play, just 
inside the defensive left tackle. In this 
play, the fullback steps forward with his 
right foot, placing it almost in front of his 
left foot, and almost at right angles to it. 
The tailback at the same time, steps with 
his right foot toward the fullback. He 
then uses a cross-over step with his leit 
foot, as he fake-takes the ball from the 
fullback. The tailback drops his left shoul- 
der, as he fakes carrying the ball wide 
around the left defensive end. The full- 
back pulls his left foot back around, com- 
pleting a spin, before driving hard just in- 
side the defensive left tackle. Since the 
hardest place to trap a defensive lineman 
is on the line of scrimmage, the right guard 
should drive for the defensive left tackle 
at that spot. 

Diagram 24 illustrates an off-tackle play 
which is a companion play of the one just 
described. 

In this play, the fullback goes through 
the same maneuvers as before. In this 
case, however, he actually gives the ball to 
the tailback. There should be a slight 
pause as the tailback gets the ball. He 
should put the ball away, as he steps with 
his left foot. As he cross-steps with his 
left foot, he should drive down the indi 
cated path with all the power that he pos 
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THE NEW COACH ... On the Home Front 


An important war job for the wives and mothers of America 


NTIL NOW, no American mother, as she 

tucked her little boy into his crib, has 
had to face the frightening thought that 
some day he would have to be a soldier. Our 
mothers have been spared that fear. 

But today our women are sisters to the 
mothers in militarized foreign lands. War 
has come upon us. The sons, brothers and 
husbands of millions of American women 
are now, or soon will be, fighting soldiers of 
America—fighters for freedom. 

And the men of other millions of our wom- 
en are busy, or soon will be busy, producing 
the materials of war for our fighting men. 

Now, with America determined to fight to the death for the things 
we hold dear, we cannot neglect these human machines upon which 
we depend for victory. 

America’s fighters must be made and kept physically fit for a 
winning fight against enemies who have lived and trained for war 
since childhood. 

And this is where the patriotic women of America—women made 
of just as sturdy stuff as any women in 
the world, can do another important 
job for victory, and for postwar progress. 

We needa Coach in every home where 
a boy is approaching military age. A 
coach, with a mother’s love, to inspire 
this youth. To keep him playing your 
rugged American sports, which develop 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and leading cities 


Wikhon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


the strength, the skills and agilities that 
will assure him a better chance to win—and 
to come home from the war with a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

The boy who can run a little swifter—who 
can leap into a foxhole or trench a fraction 
of a second quicker—whose hands and feet 
and brain work a split-second faster—will be 
a more competent and resourceful fighter 
because of that greater agility. In America’s 
competitive sports—on our sandlots and on 
our school, college and university playfields, 
he can get this priceless training. See that 
he gets it. 

We need a Coach in every home where there are war-workers 
and civilian workers on the Home Front. A Coach with a 
mother’s deep interest—a wife’s love—to keep these indis- 
pensable men exercising—~playing their golf, tennis, badmin- 
ton, softball, volley ball; doing their calisthenics, taking walks, 
gardening, etc. They, too, must be kept strong for the job ahead 
of us during the war and afler the war. 

We need a Coach in every home 
where there are growing daughters 
—a Mother-Coach. She must see 
that they develop the health and 
vitality —through regular exercise— 
that America’s women must have to 
meet the problems of the war and the 
postwar age. 


NOTE TO COACHES: The above message is part of our nation-wide drive to sell ALL of America on the importance of America’s sports 
to the physical fitness of our people in every branch of the war effort and the postwar effort. L. B. Icely, President, 
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sesses. He should not be given too many 
options, and a careful study should be 
made concerning the number of steps that 
he should take, before cutting up the field. 
The men who are to block the line-backers 
should look for the defensive men, whom 
they are to block, from the time they pull 
out of the line, until they get in contact 
with them. This point was stressed by 
Coach Whitworth of Georgia during the 
coaching school last year, and I have found 
the suggestion very helpful. 

Diagram 25 illustrates a spin play and a 
hand-off with the tailback taking the ball 
wide around the left defensive end. 

The blocking assignments, with two ex- 
ceptions are the same as the play just de- 
seribed. The blocking back takes the de- 
fetsive left, end in, and the wingback is 
sent after the defensive fullback, leaving 
the right end to handle the defensive 
tackle alone. “This should be used when 
the defensive leftend crashes. Diagram 26 
illustrates a {rap spinrier over the center of 
the line. 


The Triple Wingback 


Py Captain E. P. “Chick” Coleman 
Ftball Coach, Wentworth Military College 


There are thirty-five schools in the 
United States which employ the triple 
wingback formation. I have been given 
credit for the development of this forma- 
tion, but I should like to correct this im- 
pression. 


Just prior to the untimely death of the 
great football strategist, Coach Knute 
Rockne, he had spent some time on a 
study of the possibilities of a set-up of 
this kind. The person, outside of Rockne’s 
immediate family, who, perhaps, was 
closest to the beloved coach was Coach 
Jack Chevigny, who later coached at St. 
Edward’s University and The University 
of Texas. Mrs. Rockne, upon finding 
among Coach Rockne’s personal files a 
notebook of diagrams and plays, with 
which he had been experimenting, gave it 
to Coach Jack Chevigny. 

I was a freshman at Notre Dame dur- 
ing Coach Chevigny’s last year, and 
transferred to St. Edward’s University 
when he left Notre Dame to take up his 
duties as head coach at St. Edward’s. 
Coach Chevigny experimented with the 
triple wingback formation during my 
playing days with him. After I started 
coaching, Coach Chevigny gave me a 














copy of Coach Rockne’s notes on the 
triple wing. I immediately started mak- 
ing a study of the formation. My con. 
tribution to the set-up is the initial posi- 
tions of the two tailbacks who assume 4 
stance with a half spin already made. 
This position corrected a fault which had 
not been smoothed out before in the ex- 
ecution of the triple spin. 

Diagram 27 illustrates the exact loca- 
tions of the members of a team using 
the triple wingback formation. 

One and 2 backs are located directly 
behind the tackles and backs 3 and 4 take 
positions four and one-half yards back 
of the offensive guards with their inside 
legs extended in a half-spin position. The 
hands of the deep backs rest easily over 
the knees of their forward legs. Their 
stance, however, is not cramped; the 
weight is carried over the front leg. The 
center aims his pass knee-high to either 
of these men. The back who gets it comes 
up under the ball with both hands, 
thus preventing any possibility of a fum- 
ble. 

As the ball comes back, both men step 
forward with their outside legs. The legs 
are not brought too closely together, how- 
ever. The front legs are kept farther 
apart than the rear ones. This enables 
back 2 to slide through more easily. The 
latter comes back in the direction of the 
indicated path. To get perfect timing, 
the deep backs must spin simultaneously 
and back 2 must close the gap a split- 
second later. The success of every play 
depends upon the speed and dispatch with 
which these three men go into and come 
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out of the spin. The opponents should 
never see the ball. All they can see, when 


broad backs. Player 2, on the snap, 
crosses over with his left leg, whips back 
toward the ball, and flits between the deep 
backs, thus obscuring the ball from the 
opponent’s view. After completing the 
spin, the backs have many options. Back 
3 may go to his side of the line to block, 
run the end, or tackle, or go down for a 
pass. Back 4 may crash over the middle, 
guard, or tackle, block, or go down for 


| 
. 
the spin is executed properly, is a few | 
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a pass. Back 2 may pass, sweep the end, | 


or tackle, or block. 
Back 1 must be a fast, shifty end-runner 
and a good passer. Back 2 must be a 


fine blocker and an excellent receiver of | 


passes. Back 3 must be a hard runner 


and a good pass-receiver. Back 4 must 


be a rugged line-backer, a hard-driving 
fullback, a good pass-receiver, and a good 
blocker. Diagrams 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 and 
33 illustrate plays from this formation. 


Outstanding Features 


Some of the outstanding features of 
the triple wingback formation are as fol- 








lows: 1. Four and often five men can be | 
sent down under passes. 2. It is a recog- | 
nized fact that it is three times as de- | 


ceptive as any formation using a single 
spin. 3. The formation makes the triple 
threat. 4. A team can outman the de- 
fensive team at the point of attack. 
5. There will be three boys employing de- 
ceptive acting, instead of one or two. 


Group Drilling of 
Linemen 
By H. C. Gilstrap 


Line Coach, University of Texas 


Because of limited space only one sub- 
ject, that of the group drilling of linemen 
could be printed from Coach’ Gilstrap’s 
discussion of line play.—Editor’s Note. 
Some feel that there is much of magic 


and seerecy in coaching football. Some | 


worry a great deal about foot movement 
and elbow movement and spend much 
time in studying these points. Coaches 
often try to find just the right maneuver 
and mannerisms the linemen must use to 





stop the offensive backs on their side of | 


the line of scrimmage. 


Football from the standpoint of intri- | 
cate movements and stances is like track. | 


Players do not perform exactly alike. 


Outstanding shot putters use different | 


styles and forms in putting the shot. By 
the same token, it is impossible to have all 
linemen do the different fundamentals ex- 
actly alike. 

The fact that defensive formations are 
so much more numerous and so much 
more complicated than in former years 
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makes it absolutely necessary for coaches | 
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sesses. He should not be given too many 
options, and a careful study should be 
made concerning the number of steps that 
he should take, before cutting up the field. 
The men who are to block the line-backers 
should look for the defensive men, whom 
they are to block, from the time they pull 
out of the line, until they get in contact 
with them. This point was stressed by 
Coach Whitworth of Georgia during the 
coaching school last year, and I have found 
the suggestion very helpful. 

Diagram 25 illustrates a spin play and a 
hand-off with the tailback taking the ball 
wide around the left defensive end. 

The blocking assignments, with two ex- 
ceptions are the same as the play just de- 
seribed. The blocking back takes the de- 
feywsive left, end in, and the wingback is 
sent arter the defensive fullback, leaving 
the rightsend to handle the defensive 
tackle alone. “This should be used when 
the defensive leftvend crashes. Diagram 26 
illustrates a {rap spinner over the center of 
the line. 


The Triple Wingback 


Py Captain E. P. “Chick” Coleman 
FAétball Coach, Wentworth Military College 


There are thirty-five schools in the 
United States which employ the triple 
wingback formation. I have been given 
credit for the development of this forma- 
tion, but I should like to correct this im- 
pression. 


Just prior to the untimely death of the 
great football strategist, Coach Knute 
Rockne, he had spent some time on a 
study of the possibilities of a set-up of 
this kind. The person, outside of Rockne’s 
immediate family, who, perhaps, was 
closest to the beloved coach was Coach 
Jack Chevigny, who later coached at St. 
Edward’s University and The University 
of Texas. Mrs. Rockne, upon finding 
among Coach Rockne’s personal files a 
notebook of diagrams and plays, with 
which he had been experimenting, gave it 
to Coach Jack Chevigny. 

I was a freshman at Notre Dame dur- 
ing Coach Chevigny’s last year, and 
transferred to St. Edward’s University 
when he left Notre Dame to take up his 
duties as head coach at St. Edward’s. 
Coach Chevigny experimented with the 
triple wingback formation during my 
playing days with him. After I started 


coaching, Coach Chevigny gave me a 
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DIAG. 29 











copy of Coach Rockne’s notes on the 
triple wing. I immediately started mak- 
ing a study of the formation. My con- 
tribution to the set-up is the initial posi- 
tions of the two tailbacks who assume a 
stance with a half spin already made, 
This position corrected a fault which had 
not been smoothed out before in the ex- 
ecution of the triple spin. 

Diagram 27 illustrates the exact loca- 
tions of the members of a team using 
the triple wingback formation. 

One and 2 backs are located directly 
behind the tackles and backs 3 and 4 take 
positions four and one-half yards back 
of the offensive guards with their inside 
legs extended in a half-spin position. The 
hands of the deep backs rest easily over 
the knees of their forward legs. Their 
stance, however, is not cramped; the 
weight is carried over the front leg. The 
center aims his pass knee-high to either 
of these men. The back who gets it comes 
up under the ball with both hands, 
thus preventing any possibility of a fum- 
ble. 

As the ball comes back, both men step 
forward with their outside legs. The legs 
are not brought too closely together, how- 
ever. The front legs are kept farther 
apart than the rear ones. This enables 
back 2 to slide through more easily. The 
latter comes back in the direction of the 
indicated path. To get perfect timing, 
the deep backs must spin simultaneously 
and back 2 must close the gap a split- 
second later. The success of every play 
depends upon the speed and dispatch with 
which these three men go into and come 
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out of the spin. The opponents should 
never see the ball. All they can see, when 
the spin is executed properly, is a few 
broad backs. Player 2, on the snap, 
crosses over with his left leg, whips back 
toward the ball, and flits between the deep 
backs, thus obscuring the ball from the 
opponent’s view. After completing the 
spin, the backs have many options. Back 
3 may go to his side of the line to block, 
run the end, or tackle, or go down for a 
pass. Back 4 may crash over the middle, 
guard, or tackle, block, or go down for 
a pass. Back 2 may pass, sweep the end, 
or tackle, or block. 

Back 1 must be a fast, shifty end-runner 
and a good passer. Back 2 must be a 
fine blocker and an excellent receiver of 
passes. Back 3 must be a hard runner 


and a good pass-receiver. 


fullback, a good pass-receiver, and a good 
blocker. Diagrams 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 and 
33 illustrate plays from this formation. 


Outstanding Features 


Some of the outstanding features of 
the triple wingback formation are as fol- 
lows: 1. Four and often five men can be 
sent down under passes. 


Back 4 must 
be a rugged line-backer, a hard-driving 


2. It is a recog- | 


nized fact that it is three times as de-.| 
ceptive as any formation using a single | 


spin. 3. The formation makes the triple 
threat. 4. A team can outman the de- 
fensive team at the point of attack. 
\. There will be three boys employing de- 
eptive acting, instead of one or two. 


Group Drilling of 
Linemen 
By H. C. Gilstrap 


Line Coach, University of Texas 


Because of limited space only one sub- 
ject, that of the group drilling of linemen 
could be printed from Coach Gilstrap’s 
discussion of line play—Editor’s Note. 
Some feel that there is much of magic 
ind seerecy in coaching football. Some 
worry a great deal about foot movement 
ind elbow movement and spend much 
time in studying these points. Coaches 
often try to find just the right maneuver 
and mannerisms the linemen must use to 







stop the offensive backs on their side of | 


the line of scrimmage. 


Football from the standpoint of intri- | 
cate movements and stances is like track. | 
Players do not perform exactly alike. | 


Outstanding shot putters use different 
styles and forms in putting the shot. By 
the same token, it is impossible to have all 
linemen do the different fundamentals ex- 
actly alike. 

The fact that defensive formations are 
so much more numerous and so much 
more complicated than in former years 
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to spend a great deal more time in coach- 
ing linemen than a few years ago. In the 
football of today, we find, in varying de- 
fenses, guards playing defensive tackle po- 
sitions, tackles playing defensive end po- 
sitions, ends playing defensive halfback 
positions, and defensive centers playing as 
defensive guards and defensive backs. 
This situation materially complicates the 


duties of each lineman and puts a great 
deal of pressure on the line coach, since he, 
usually, has only about twenty minutes a 
day, in which to spend with his line alone 
in group work. a 


Drills 


We use a series of drills to teach our 


linemen various fundamentals. We try to 
incorporate in these drills all the maneu- 
vers.and mannerisms which the linemen 
use in earrying out teir various assign- 


*. ments on offense and defense. We also en- 


courage our boys to incorporate some of 
their own ideas into these drills. 
We have the boys line up in a straight 
(Continued on page 40) 


Speedier Teaching, 
Not Speedier Swimming 


By Philip Ward Burton 


Assistant Swimming Coach, Stanford University 


UR instructions were, “Give these 
men enough swimming teaching 
methods in three days so that they 

can give their regiment a hurry-up swim- 
ming program. Time is everything.” 

The men we were to teach were com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers 
of the amphibious engineers, the service 
branch which plans and makes initial land- 
ing operations on hostile shores. Their 
hazardous job becomes suicidal if the men 
involved are not at home in the water. 
A miscalculation, a landing boat upset in 
the surf, and swimming ability becomes 
infinitely more important than shooting 
a rifle. 

Our teaching of war-time swimming at 
Stanford lends itself to a hurry-hurry pro- 
gram needed by men like the engineers. 
We do not teach speed strokes but we 
teach strokes speedily. Many soldier 
classes are with us briefly and we make 
the most of our limited chance to turn 
them into swimmers. 

What to do about the crawl stroke was 
the first problem which faced us, when we 
planned our accelerated aquatic program. 
Of course we knew the arguments against 
dropping this crown prince of speed 
strokes. A thousand times we had heard, 
“Learn the crawl and the other strokes 
come easy” and “The crawl teaches the 
timid swimmer to put his face in the water 
and thus overcomes one of the major ob- 
tacles to being at ease in the water.” 

Both these arguments are valid. We 
know it. But in our estimation the crawl 
lacks certain practical aspects which war- 
time teaching demands: 1. It necessitates 
using the arms out of the water. This is 
not good for men who might sometime 
have to swim fully clothed. 2. It requires 
the stomach and head to be in the water. 
This means greater possibility for shock in 
waters rocked by explosive charges. 3. 
The stroke is noisy. This is bad in waters 
where sharks, or Japs are around. 4. Most 
swimmers never get to the point where 
they can maintain the crawl for a long 
time, or for a long distance. This is fatal 
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when one must keep up, to wait for rescue, 
or to make the nearest land. 5. It takes a 
long time to teach an efficient crawl stroke, 
and we do not have time; we are in a 
hurry. 

So, we have omitted the crawl from our 
curriculum. Of course, we have heard 
some objections. Nevertheless, we believe 
the crawl is a “fancy” stroke for these 
days, a show-off stroke, in which the aver- 
age swimmer looks good for two lengths 
and then fades. Our feeling is that in the 
time which a man spends learning to swim 
the crawl stroke for one-hundred yards 
he could learn to swim miles with the side- 
stroke. Naturally, we like the latter ac- 
complishment more. 

The bulk of men entering our swimming 
classes are soldiers who cannot pass a 100- 
yard swim test which requires them to 
swim: 1. 50 yards on their backs employ- 
ing the frog kick and keeping their arms 
in the water. 2. 50 yards using the side- 


stroke, breast-stroke, or both, again keep- , 


ing their arms in the water. 

Of 890 men taking this simple test in 
recent weeks, 489 passed. Four hundred 
and one did not pass. About 45 per cent 
failed. Of the 55 per cent passing, less 
than 5 per cent did so with any sort of 
ease. 

Our beginners start with what we con- 
sider the easiest stroke to learn, and by the 
same token, the quickest to teach. This 
is the back stroke in which the arms are 
kept in the water and the frog kick is used. 

Since our principal difficulty in the back 
stroke is getting beginners to straighten 
out in the water and keep their heads back, 
we first stress floating on the back. To do 
this, they lie out on the water, put their 
heads back, extend their arms to the sides. 
Their legs are straight and the feet are 
together. It is always gratifying to see 
the expressions of pleased surprise on the 
faces of the class members when they try 
the position and find themselves floating 
for the first time. 

As the next step they practice the frog 
kick on their backs, while grasping the 


gutters behind them. At first we limit this 
type of kicking to about three to five min- 
utes, since larger doses tend to strain the 
adductor muscles. 

A short demonstration of the arm move- 
ment and the swimmers walk across the 
width of the pool two or three times trying 
it out. When they are ready to try swim- 
ming the width, we remind them briefly of 
the position in the water, and the prin- 
ciples of the leg and arm strokes. 

Naturally a good many fail on this first 
attempt, and usually for the same reason, 
they do not keep their heads back. Due 
to muscular tightening, they assume a sit- 
ting position in the water and down they 
go. Immediately we point this out and 
make them practice floating again. If we 
can get that head back we have won the 
battle. 

Following the back strode is the side 
stroke which we teach in the same manner; 
that is, kick on the side of the pool, walk 
across practicing the arm stroke, and then 
combine. 

Swimming under water is important to 
anyone in the services who might, some 
day, be swimming for his life in oil-covered 
water. We stress it accordingly. For our 
goal, we aim eventually at seeing that all 
our swimmers go 120 feet under water two 
lengths of our 60-foot pool. 

Under-water push-offs from the side of 
the pool start this phase of instruction. 
Much confidence is acquired through learn- 
ing to do the push-off. Since our stu- 
dents are soldiers and they are in a hurry 
to learn, we do not break them in gently 
to putting their head under water, the 
process generally termed “instilling con- 
fidence.” We simply say, “Duck” and 
down they go. It is surprising how easily 
the idea is accepted, when it appears to 
be the expected thing. 

A few pushes and back they go to the 
side of the tank to practice the frog kick 
again. This time they lie out in the water 
on their stomachs. Kicking in this new 
position usually causes little trouble since 
the elements of the frog kick have already 
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been learned in the back stroke. 

Using this kick and the breast-stroke 
arm-movement, with the difference that 
the arms go to the sides at the conclusion 
of each stroke, the men get their first 
taste of under-water swimming. 

When the swimmers have had a chance 
to catch their breaths, we try a little 
stunt which dramatizes the under-water 
angle. Upon the signal, “Submerge,” every 
man ducks and holds his breath as long 
as he can. Meanwhile we count loudly 
the number of seconds elapsing. 

Most men are chagrined and surprised 
at their poor showing; usually, they aver- 
age twenty seconds. In the hundreds who 
have tried this, no one thus far has held 
out for more than seventy-five seconds. 
Our aim is to encourage the men daily to 
better their previous records, and to waken 
them to their shortcomings. 

From under-water swimming to the 
breast stroke is not very far. A slight 
change in the arm movement, instruction 
in breathing, and the men have the ele- 
ments of the breast stroke. 

Putting these elements together in a 
stroke is another matter and we do not 
give any breast-stroke instruction for at 
least two weeks. By the time we get to it, 
the men have been well-grounded in its 
various elements. 

The most important single element in 
ill our instruction is the frog kick, and 
we can teach this to any normal pupil in a 
few minutes. Once learned, it becomes 
the basis on which we build the breast 
stroke, back stroke, under-water swim- 
ming, and treading water. Later it is use- 
ful, should we get to the point where 
we teach life-saving carries like the tired- 
swimmers and head-carry. 

We have not started anything new in 
our swimming methods at Stanford. If 
anything, we have gone back to the strokes 
grandmother used to swim. But grand- 
mother never had the deadly earnestness 
of our pupils. Grandmother never was 
told, as she learned her side stroke, that 
she might have to use it to stay up for 
hours in shark-infested waters. 

Swimming has become dramatic. To 
teach it nowadays, we must become dra- 
matic, whether we like it or not. We 
talk of sharks, burning oil, and sinking 
ships, and the men come to realize very 
quickly that there is a grim necessity 
behind our teaching. Their realization 
pays dividends in swift learning. 

Instead of spending ten weeks getting 
a man to a point where he can swim a 
couple of lengths of the crawl, we turn out 
swimmers in less than half that time, 
swimmers who can keep up for a long time 
with unspectacular, but easy, strokes. 

If our beginners go away with that abil- 
ity, we do not worry, because we have not 
taught them a “nifty” crawl. They will 
swim to shore as grandmother would have 
done, and they will get there, and that is 
the big thing! 


for OcToBER, 1943 
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Boxing in High School 


Road Work—Hand Bandaging—Proper Hand Positions 


N our first article we put high school 
boxing on the proper basis with the 
powers that control athletics, by 

proving the merit and worth of the manly 
sport, by suggesting an intelligent set of 
rules (the official rules of the National 


By John J]. Walsh 
Boxing Coach, University of Wisconsin 


Collegiate Athletic Association Boxing 
Guide), and by urging the use of necessary 
equipment. Now let us start our pro- 
spective champions off with the proper 
foundation at the very beginning of our 
practice sessions. 

Your candidates have answered your call 
for the boxing squad and your job as a 
coach begins. You have, of course, notified 
your boys a month before, that you expect 
them to report in good physical shape, 
and that means they have been doing 





is is the second of the series of 
six articles written on boxing by 
Mr. Walsh. It is suggested that read- 
ers, starting their subscriptions with 
the October issue who might want the 
complete boxing series, should notify 
us at once, as the supply of the Sep- 
tember issue is fast becoming ex- 
hausted.—Editor’s Note. 





Illustration 1 shows the proper start of the 
bandaging. Loop through the thumb, start- 
ing high on the wrist, fingers apart, rigid 
wrist, and wrapping away from the body. 

Illustration 2—Wrap in form of an “X” 
to fully protect the back bones of the fist, 
working down to the knuckles, wrapping three 
or four loops over the thumb joint, three lay- 
ers over the knuckles, ending up at just about 
the first joint of the fingers. 

Illustration 3—Bring the last loop up to 
the wrist, tear the end into two strings to 
enable you to tie a knot. As in the illustra- 
tion, the bandage must be high on the wrist, 
affording the thumb and back bones of the 
hand full protection. Note the fingers are 
spread apart to take care of hand expansion 
when the fist is closed. 

Illustration 4 shows the proper position of 
the fist for the start of the jab, cross, and 
hook, with either hand. The thumb knuckle 
points upward, the other knuckles outward. 

Illustration 5 shows the proper position 
for a jab and right cross at the time of im- 
pact. The thumb knuckle points inward, the 
other knuckles upward. The punch is there- 
by snapped in with a twist, rather than with 
a mere push. 

Illustration 6—At point of impact of the 
left hook, the thumb knuckle is pointing up- 
ward. If otherwise, the opponent’s head 
may be moving and a thumb injury may 
result. For greater power, contact is made 
with the four knuckles. Note the wrist is 
not bent. 

Illustration 7 shows the wrong way to land 
a left hook. An injured thumb is usually 
the result. 

Illustration 8—Proper position of the fore- 
arm when landing all blows. The wrist is 
never bent, the arm is straight and rigid 
from the knuckles to the elbow, and the fist is 
always closed. All these points are essential 
for the proper care of the hands and wrist, 
and for maximum hitting power. 


road work at least three times a week dur- 
ing that month. Impress upon the boys 
that the heavy road work is done before 
the season begins and during the early part 
of the season. Only infrequent road-work 
sessions are necessary, once the candidates 
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have obtained the proper physical shape. 
This means that actually during the regu- 
lar season of the dual meets the boys do 
not have to work so hard. 


Road Work 


There are many theories on how to do 
road work. Some advocate the long tedi- 
ous grinds of three to five miles. I have 
always contended, and followed the theory, 
that the long grinds possibly are necessary 
preparation for the ten to fifteen rounds 
of professional boxing, but for the high 
school and college boy, boxing three one- 
minute or two-minute rounds, short dis- 
tances, with wind sprints, will better pre- 
pare him for his type of contest. The 
month previous to the regular practice ses- 
sions, he may increase his stamina and 
physical condition by jogging, preferably 
outdoors, for approximately one minute 
and forty-five seconds, and then sprint at 
top speed for fifteen seconds. He should 
walk the next minute, thereby catching his 
wind, and repeat the performance. He 
should go through this performance about 
six times the first day of road work, and 
work up to ten or twelve times when his 
condition warrants it. At the end of the 
first month of such road work, if he is a 
high school boxer and boxing only one- 
minute rounds, he should then change to 
jogging forty-five seconds, sprinting at top 
speed the last fifteen seconds, then he 
should walk a minute, and repeat. My 
theory and reasoning are that a boy should 
do his road work in accordance with the 
length of the rounds he boxes, and in the 
manner in which he boxes. In an average 
round, a boy is sparring around for an 
opening (This corresponds to the jogging) ; 
the opening is found and the gloves are 
thrown fast and furious for ten or fifteen 
seconds (This corresponds to the sprints). 
Some boys find it more to their liking to 
measure their distances in blocks rather 
than by time. They will jog a third of a 
block, sprint a third of a block, then walk 
the last third; repeating this every block. 
I have found both methods successful and 
can promise you as a coach, by following 
either of the two methods suggested, that 
your boys will be in better shape at the 
end of the three rounds. 


Proper Hand-Bandaging 


A boxer with a bad hand is just as in- 
effective as a left halfback with a bad 
ankle. This, brings up the question of 
proper bandaging. Let me stress here 
that a boy should never be allowed to box 
or hit a bag without bandages on his hands. 

The following proper procedure for 
bandaging may be suggested. The hand 
should be outstretched with the back of 
the hand facing up. The fingers should 
be spread apart at least half an inch. This 
is very important, so that, when the fist 
is closed, the bandage will not then be too 
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“PROPER EQUIPMENT IS A ‘MUST’ 
IN ANY BOXING PROGRAM” 


Boxing is recognized by the Armed Forces as a vital training 
program and is highly recommended for all high schools and 
colleges. The right equipment is essential. NATIONAL equip- 
ment is widely used 
and has proven to be 
the best in the long 
run. NATIONAL mats 
are buili of genuine 
layer felt, square 
built-up sides—strong 
covers. 100% safe. 
They stand the gaff. 


John J. Walsh, 
University of 
Wisconsin Box- 
ing Coach, acts 
on our advisory 
committee for the 
construction of 
mats and rings. 


The National Portable Ring designed 
especially for schools, Y. M. C. A., camps, 
conform to A.A.U. and N.C.A.A. require- 
ments, and priced as low as $65.00. Na- 
tional training bags pack the “feel’’ of the 
human body—perfectly balanced. Built to 
last. 

Convenient terms—you can pay for 


this equipment from the receipts of your BAGS 


contests—send for catalog. Our ne 
4-42 bed Catalog 


NATIONAL | { id? paige 
ITEMS 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. > 
MANUFACTURERS 
independent + Truly Wholesale 
364-370 Marquette Street 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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COACHING SCHOOL NOTES 


The lectures and demonstrations given at the Texas High School Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation Coaching School have been arranged in text book form. 


CONTENTS 


RALPH JONES' LECTURES CAPTAIN E. P. COLEMAN'S LECTURES 
The T Formation, The Offensive Center, Quarter- The Triple Wingback, Triple Spinner Plays, etc. 


back, Guards, Tackles, Ends, Drills, Offensive 
Plays, etc. H. C. GILSTRAP’S LECTURES 

Line Play, Qualifications of Linemen, Drills, etc. 

JOE DAVIS LECTURES 
Rice Institute's Offensive, End Play, Blocking Line HENRY FRNKA'S LECTURES 
Backers, Team Defense, Pass Defense, Offensive Tulsa's System, Pass Protection, Forward Passing 
Formation, etc. Defensive Formations, etc. 
190 Diagrams, including more than 100 Plays. Price $3.00. 
OTIS COFFEY, PAMPA, TEXAS 
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@ Gym mats stay softer, springier years longer 
when you specify fillers of Genuine OZITE 
Gymnasium Mat Felt .. . no “obstacle course” 
humps or bumps to bruise your boys. Abso- 
lutely safe, too, because this ALL-HAIR filler 
is felted without needles by OZITE Platen 
Process. Thicker and denser than ordinary 
fillers...OZITE Gymnasium Mat Felt outlasts 
many covers ... insures perfect, comfortable 
protection. Laminated construction assures a 


flat, bumpless lie! 
AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 
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tight. A loop made in one end of the 
bandage should be slipped over the thumb. 
The bandage should start high on the 
wrist, and should be fairly tight, so as 
to minimize bending of the wrist, when 
the boxer strikes. (See Illustration 1.) 

The bandages should be wrapped over 
the back bones (metacarpals) between 
the knuckles and the wrist almost down 
to the first joint of the fingers. At least 
three loops should be made over the thumb 
so as to fully protect the big joint of the 
thumb (Illustrations 2 and 3). 

The boxer’s fist should be opened and 
closed three or four times during the 
wrapping, so that the bandages will not 


| be too tight or too loose (Illustration 3), 


It must be emphasized that proper 
care must be taken of the wrist, back bones 


| of the hand and of the thumb. The fingers 
| must be spread apart during the wrapping. 





During the night of a regular match, 
regular surgical gauze is suggested for 
bandages as shown in the illustrations. Up 
to ten yards is necessary, depending upon 
the size of the boy’s hands. For training 
sessions, ankle wraps cut in five-yard 
lengths, elastic bandages, or even carpet 
binding, are satisfactory. A hole in one 
end to slip over the thumb, and tearing of 
the other end for tying purposes, are sug- 
gested. The boys should straighten out 
the bandages after each session and hang 
them up to‘dry in their lockers 


The Correct Position of the Hand 
When Hitting 


Proper hand-bandaging minimizes hand 


| injuries, but the coach must still teach 


his boys how to hit properly to avoid all 
possible injuries. Once a boxer learns to 
hit properly, it is a rarity that a hand in- 
jury occurs. When either a left jab or a 


| right cross is started, the four knuckles of 


| 5). 


both hands are pointing outward, and the 
thumb knuckle upward (Illustration 4) 
When the left jab or right cross lands, the 
knuckles should be pointing upward, and 
the thumb knuckle inward (Illustration 
This is a very important point and 


| cannot be stressed too strongly. 





| until the moment of contact. 


At the start of a left hook, the knuckles 
are pointing outward, and the thumb 
knuckle upward, as shown in Illustration 4 
When the left hook lands, the knuckles are 
turned inward to the right, but, the thumb 
knuckle must remain pointing wpward. In 
other words, with both the left jab and 
right cross there is a sort of corkscrew 
twist from start to finish, but this is not 
true with the hook. On the hook, the 
thumb knuckle starts and finishes, point- 
ing upward (Illustration 6). In this eon- 
nection, note Illustration 7, the wrong wa) 
to land a left hook. 

Make it a strict rule with your boxers 
that their fists are always closed from bell 
to bell. No high school boy has enough 
experience to keep his gloves half open 
A boy try- 
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Illustration 2 shows the position of the feet of a 
tail-back in a crouch position with his right hand 
down and touching the ground. The toe of his 
tight foot is even with the heel of his left foot. He 
has his weight equally distributed on the balls of 
both feet. coaches prefer the crouch position 
while others prefer the semi-crouch. 

Illustration 3 shows the side view of an offensive 
fullback in a crouch position. The toe of the right 
foot is even with the heel of the left foot. His 
——> evenly distributed on the balls of both feet 
80 he can drive off in any direction. 

Illustration 4 shows the position of the feet of a 
fullback driving forward from a crouch position. 
Notice the drive forward from the ball of the left 
foot (this is a real strain on a football shoe). 

Illustration 5 shows the position of the feet of a 
wing-back going to his left to receive the ball or 
fake. He has stepped back slightly and forward 
with his left foot. Notice the drive off the ball of (8) 
his right foot. } 

Illustration 6 shows the position of the feet of a 
fullback on a spin play. e has stepped forward 

Illustration 1 shows the position of the feet and turned his body in order to fake the ball to Illustration 8 shows the position of the feet 


the tail-back. Notice that his feet are practicall 7 p 
of a tail-back in a semi-crouch position. You parallel to the line of scrimmage after he hep pivetsd. on a cross-over step to a tail-back going to his 


will notice that there is a slight spread between Illustration 7 shows the position of the feet of the right. You will notice that he has pivoted 
the feet. The weight of the body is equally fullback after he has completed the spin. Notice on the ball of his right foot; he is driving to 


distributed on both feet so the back can drive = i peing te ae arta 4 Le his right off the ball of his right foot. Pivots 
off of either foot. off o 
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This is a repeat of our footwork series of still available at the address below. 
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Reprints of the nine series, on football, HX and 89. 
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ing this method will, at some time or other, 
miss on his timing and a hand injury will 
be the result. He should at all times make 
an even fist, meaning all knuckles should 
be even across, no knuckle protruding 
when the fist is closed (Note Illustration 
5). When the fist lands, all four knuckles 
should make contact at the same time, 
both for the sake of safety and for maxi- 
mum striking power (See Illustration 5). 
Another rule, an important one for 
proper hitting, is the wrist is never bent 
when hitting. Many boys make this mis- 
take, at least when throwing a hook. Make 
it a hard and fast rule that the forearm 
is always rigid from the knuckles of the 
closed fists up to the elbow. If your boys 





remember this rule they will have better 
hitting power and no sprained wrists (Note 
Illustration 8). 

In the next article I will discuss the on- 
guard position with the necessary funda- 
mentals involved, and the left jab and 
right cross, with appropriate pictures. I 
deem it all-important, however, that a boy 
should be brought along step by step and 
each is contingent upon the next advance. 
Without condition he would lose to an 
inferior boxer with condition, hence the 
stressing of road work. Your boxer may 
have a “Mike Gibbons” left hand, and a 
“Joe Louis” right, but not knowing how 
to properly wrap his hands or hit correctly, 
his ability is to no avail. I stress again 


the fact, that boxing is not a difficult sport 
to master for the individual. The basic 
fundamentals, done well, are sufficient to 
have your boxer’s hand raised at the end 
of the bout, and to make you a winning 
coach. Bearing this thought in mind, | 
am trying to anticipate your problems 
and stress the main fundamentals of box- 
ing and leaving out the “fancy Dan” tac- 
tics that, to me, are unnecessary. I will 
try to take you through your season and 
present your problems in the order in 
which they may arise up through the ac- 
tual dual meets where your words of wis- 
dom as a “second” in the corner may win 
or lose the bout for your boy. 


The Fine Points of 
Scouting in Basketball 


By Everett F. Shelton 


Formerly, Basketball Coach, University of Wyoming 


HROUGH the twenty years of my 

coaching I have been a great be- 

liever in scouting, and have tried to 
see each team that we were to play at least 
three times. When we play a team year 
after year, I keep the scouting notes and 
we compare them. The personnel will 
change, but systems do not change a great 
deal. If we should play a team blind, I 
sometimes hold out my best boy for sev- 
eral minutes, for carrying information, and 
then send him in with complete informa- 
tion of our opponent’s setup. 

In scouting, it is necessary for a coach 
or scout to keep in mind the personnel of 
his own squad, and the way he has to use 
his players against the opponents. For that 
reason, I do most of my own scouting. 

In this article, I will tell in what way 
scouting helps us prepare for a given game. 
All individual basketball players are at 
their best shooting from a certain spot, 
and use a certain type of shot. We try 
to take those two things away from them, 
and we get that information by scouting. 
As all individual players are better on de- 
fense in certain places on the floor, we will 
arrange our offense to keep them away 
from that particular position; as, for ex- 
ample, in playing a great rebound man, we 
try to make him play a front-line defensive 
position, where his ability as a rebound 
artist is lost. 

In scouting an individual defensive man, 
we want to know his reaction and position, 
and we will tell each boy the type of de- 
fensive man that is covering him. In this 
way, we assign our offense. Each one of 
our boys is taught to watch the defensive 
man guarding him, and the minute this 
man is out of position, all other offensive 
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For the present, Everett F. Shelton, 
former basketball coach at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, is connected with 
the Dow Chemical Company at Mid- 
land, Michigan. It will be remembered 
that his University of Wyoming team 
won the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Tournament last spring. 





plays are off. I should say here, that we 
employ a definite style of screen offense— 
a continuous five-man weave, and all of 
our screens come off of this weave. Against 
a defensive man who is slow to get his 
hand up, although he has good position, 
we will use a man who is very quick to 
shoot and who has no preliminary move- 
ment to his shot. Against the man who is 
careless or slow, defensively, to get into 
position, we will use a fast driver, one who 
will take advantage of each situation. 
There will be defensive men who are slow 
to react after they commit themselves on 
a fake, and after a fake shot they are slow 
to react on an offensive drive, or on a fake 
dribble they are slow to cover a shot over. 
There are certain types of defensive men 
who will play loose and others who will 
play very close. Against those men who 
play loose, we like to use our men who can 
hit over and shoot quickly; while against 
those boys who play us close, we like to 
use our boys who can drive and get away 
very fast. 

In scouting individual offensive men, we 
find those who will drive only one way, 
and those who can hit over, but cannot 
drive very well. Against this type, we will 
play very close. Then, there are those 
who are great drivers, but who are very 


poor shots over. Against this type, we will 
play very loose. There are boys who are 
only right or left-handed. We always try 
to take away things that the offensive man 
can do best. In most teams, there are a 
few boys who cannot hurt in scoring, and 
we play those boys very freely, using the 
men who would cover them in some other 
defensive assignment. 

Those boys playing the posts may only 
be good right-handed, but use their left 
hand as a threat. They may also have 
something definite that they do just before 
a shot. This is what we look for in scout- 
ing this individual. If they have such a 
pointer and use other fakes that mean 
nothing, we pay no attention to all the 
fakes or movements and then go into ac- 
tion when this pointer shows up. Some 
post men are slow enough in their move- 
ments that we can fall in front of them 
and tie them up with the ball. Some will 
use a slow, sweeping shot that we can 
bother by guarding in front. 

In scouting the defensive team, we like 
to know if they have one man that is weak 
on defense, and if they have a certain 
player who is slow in reacting to screen 
plays. We like to know if they cover us 
man-to-man straight away; and, if they 
do, we will take their weak defensive man 
and make him cover our man on the post. 
Then we will maneuver our offense to take 
their great offensive rebound man out on 
the floor, to make him cover a front-line 
offensive man. We will also maneuver our 
offense to keep our number one fast-break 
man under the basket on defense. In fact, 
we try to set our offense to make our op- 
ponents play a different game than the 
one they have ever played. 
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This Is the Famous 


“NO-WHIP BASK”* NET 
Everyone Is Buying | 


* Hand-knitted of extra heavy marine twine. 
. Will outwear two pair of ordinary nets. 
¢ New short-length design eliminates “whipping of 


Garden, New York; Con- 
vention Hall, Phi la; most Big Ten schools, 
and many other colleges and high schools throughout 
the country. 

Order enough now for all your season's requirements. 
$3 per pair Transportation charges pre- 


paid, if check or cash accompanies order. 
THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


390 Superior Street, TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
More War Bonds Now Will Net 
An Earlier Victory 
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SAFE, 
SPEEDY CONTROL 
OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


® Safe, speedy control of Athlete’s Foot 
is made possible by Alta-Co Powder in 
strategically placed foot baths. 


One pound to the gallon of water is 
deadly to all the different species of 
fungi commonly found in Athlete’s Foot 
—deadly to the spores as well as 
threadlike forms. 


Alta-Co Powder is non-irritating, in- 
expensive, does not damage towels. 
The strength of the solution can be 
quickly checked by use of the $1.00 
Alta-Co Tester. 


Write today for free 36-page booklet 
on Athiete’s Foot Control as carried out 
in schools and universities throughout 
the country using Alta-Co Powder. 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 





In scouting the offensive team we are 
to play, of course, we look for the number 
one offensive man and the number one of- 
fensive play and try to stop them both. 
We make a very thorough study of the 
man who brings the ball up the floor, to 
ascertain just how clever he is at handling 
the ball and what kind of defense would 
bother him most. If the opponents we are 
scouting have a set offense, we want to 
know whether they are trying to come 
down the middle of the floor to score or 
whether they score from the sides, and how 
many times they move the ball, before 
they actually try to set up a scoring play. 
We are sure to look for their pointers such 
as getting the ball in a certain position just 
before a certain offensive play starts, or, a 
certain player handling the ball before an 


offensive play starts, thus having the ad- 
vantage and a chance to stop the play. 

We have been successful many times in 
changing the play of our opponents. In 
the quarter finals in the National A.A.U. 
tournament in 1937 at Denver, our op- 
ponents had, I believe, the greatest de- 
fensive rebound man I have seen in bas- 
ketball, but we lined our offense up, so that 
he was in the front line during most of 
the game. As a result, we followed and 
kicked in twelve baskets during the game. 
There are many other such instances that 
I could enumerate. 

I firmly believe there is much more ad- 
vantage in scouting basketball than in any 
other.sport. I hope in some small way, I 
may have helped the readers of this article 
get ready for the games. 


Physical Efficiency— 
Education’s Responsibility 


By George G. Evans 


Director of Physical Education and Athletics 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb 


AR has presented a challenge to 

W education in general. During the 

present crisis the military has 
made inroads on education in all lines— 
science, mathematics, industrial arts, as 
well as physical education, in order to meet 
present needs. In so doing it has clearly 
pointed the need for immediate revision of 
the educational program to meet the prob- 
lems of this modern world both in peace 
and in war. 

Despite the fact that scientific advance- 
ment has been made in our war machine 
we are still tremendously dependent upon 
the physical condition of our men. 
Though complete statistics are not yet 
available the fact that 3,000,000 men have 
been rejected in the draft for physical, 
educational and moral reasons would in- 
dicate that at least 1,000,000 men have 
been turned down by the armed services 
for purely physical reasons. 

A rigorous training period of several 
months of physical conditioning is re- 
quired of the average recruit at camps 
throughout the country. The men who 
have had athletic opportunities and ex- 
periences also have been required to sub- 
mit to this regular conditioning routine. 
However it is a recognized fact that this 
should not have been necessary as they 
excel in strength, endurance and coordina- 
tion. In fact, a prominent nearby camp 
officer in conversation with the writer 
stated that the greatest need is to con- 
dition the boys before they come to camp 
so their training period may be shortened. 
When the war machine was organized an 
immediate concentration of athletic facili- 
ties and equipment, instructors and train- 


ing time was ordered for the physical con- 
ditioning of our fighting men. This testi- 
fies to the necessity for a high level of 
physical efficiency in our armed forces and 
to the general lack of it in the nation’s man 
power. 

For this deficiency our physical educa- 
tion program is held responsible. But the 
directors of this program are not solely to 
blame. We have recognized for years the 
need for more facilities, equipment and 
instructors to conduct an adequate physi- 
cal education program to condition men. 
We have asked for these things but our 
appeals long have been disregarded. How- 
ever, together with others, we had turned 
our attention to a peace time education 
and softened our programs to include 
many light activities instead of vigorous 
ones which harden the participants. The 
present emergency has opened our eyes to 
a new point of view, a new philosophy and 
a new program that will keep us in a state 
of preparedness in peace time as well as in 
war. It has demonstrated that our purpose 
must be to keep young men at the height 
of physical efficiency at all times. To ac- 
complish this we must provide opportuni- 
ties for daily participation in strenuous 
sport activities which will interest and 
stimulate them to acquire strength, endur- 
ance and coordination. 

Authorities are proposing that after the 
war army camps be operated to afford 
compulsory training to all boys for one or 
two years between their high school and 
college courses. The purpose would be to 
concentrate on physical conditioning in 
training for war. And there are many 
who believe that this would be “good” for 
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our boys. But they fail to realize the 
full significance of this proposal that the 
Army plans to control the physical con- 
ditioning of our men. 

It is our contention that this is strictly 
an educational problem. It is our problem 
as teachers of physical education and ath- 
letics. We must insist that we be given 
facilities, equipment and teaching person- 
nel which would enable us to keep the boys 
and young men in physical condition. At 
no given time would the Army have in 
training more than a few hundred thou- 
sand men. The others will not stay in 
physical condition unless they continue 
their activities. We can keep all of our 
men in condition at all times. Our pro- 
gram can be made a continuous daily edu- 
cational procedure for boys and young 
men from elementary school to college 
graduation, in situations which provide op- 
portunities also for the best democratic 
educational outcomes. It will be super- 
vised by the leaders recognized by the 
armed services and now doing the job for 
them. These high school and college in- 
structors are doing their work expertly 
now. Are they not the ones to do it in 
normal times? 

So far our program has fallen short of 
the mark. It has failed because we have 
been unable to include all our young men 
in intensive athletic activities. But as far 
as it has gone our athletic program has 
accomplished its purpose. This is evi- 
denced by the outstanding war records of 
our boys who have had athletic training. 

This program must be extended. It 
must include many more American boys 
in schools and colleges all over the coun- 
try. We have all been conducting a full 
program of varsity and intramural sports. 
However, no school has been able to make 
the program as extensive and as intensive 
as our present emergency suggests that it 
should be. . For example in our own col- 
lege situation, because of limited coaching 
staff, practicing and playing facilities, 
equipment and finances, we have been able 
to offer football competition only to ap- 
proximately fifty men. In normal times 
with our enrollment of four hundred men, 
football competition could be offered to 
two hundred men under the proper cir- 
cumstances. Our baseball squad is limited 
each spring to twenty-five men. We have 
only one diamond; but if there were three 
or four diamonds on our campus and 
coaches were available, we would have 
valuable competition daily in baseball for 
a hundred and fifty men. The same situ- 
ation exists on down the line in every 
sport activity in every university, college, 
high s¢hool and grade school. 

This program must be broadened. It 
must include as many sports and games 
as can make valuable contributions to the 
physical condition of our boys. It must 
be broadened to include various types of 
sports which attract different personali- 
ties. Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
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S suggested on the editorial page 
of this issue, we should begin plan- 
ning for the kind of athletics we will 
have in the post-war period. Both 
high school and college men are urged 
to put study and thought on the sub- 
ject. We shall be glad to have your 
suggestions. 





wrestling, boxing, tennis, golf, volley ball 
and handball are among the activities 
through which we can vitalize our athletic 
programs. We must be able to give boys 
equal opportunities for play and recog- 
nition in all activities so long as the ac- 
tivity is a strenuous one. Major and mi- 
nor sport classifications should be abol- 
ished. 

This program must capture the inter- 
est of boys. Formal programs of calis- 
thenics, gymnastics and obstacle course 
running, although they have served as 
emergency conditioning mediums, never 
have caught the interest of American 
youth and never will. Competition in 
sports and games attract and stimulate 
our school boys. Leaders must be pro- 
vided for each activity and group to stim- 
ulate, instruct and discipline the partici- 
pants. 

This program must be a daily scholastic 
requirement for every boy and young man 
in every school in America. This require- 
ment could be administered in the same 
manner as the English, history and mathe- 
matics requirements. To force a boy to 
participate in any athletic sport may not 
make him physically efficient. But after 
he reports to an athletic group it will be 
the instructor’s task to furnish leadership 
which will make him desire to excel. 

All of these boys must be coached and 
conditioned by men skilled in athletics and 
physical education activities. Every 
team’s competition, whether on or off its 
campus, must be made vital to its mem- 
bers. It is this competition under ade- 
quate supervision which develops strong 
coordinated bodies as well as cooperative 
and sportsmanlike attitudes and habits of 
action. 

Facilities for sports and games must be 
increased. Gymnasiums and field houses, 
including indoor courts and floors, swim- 
ming pools, baseball, football and track 
areas must be provided for this extended 
program in each school and community. 
Adequate provisions should be made in 
construction and maintenance of play 
areas for health and safety. And of course 
medical examination, supervision, and in 
some cases corrective recommendations 
must be provided. 

For such a program increased financial 
provisions will be necessary. Most schools 
will need assistance. A government sub- 
sidy would be necessary for these school 
programs. The cost would be less than 
that necessary to finance army training 
camps for our boys. The government is 


now subsidizing educational programs jn 
agriculture and home econothics. Should 
it not subsidize a program in this vita] 
area? 

A government financed athletic program 
would include provision for buildings and 
grounds. In fact this should be a part of 
the proposed public works program after 
the war. Additional teaching personnel in 
physical education and athletics could 
come from the returning service men who 
are trained in this field. 

This whole physical educational pro- 
gram must extend beyond the schools to 
include community needs. It would thus 
assume the responsibility of providing play 
and sport activities for many young men 
who are not enrolled in schools. They too 
must be attracted and stimulated to par- 
ticipate regularly in strenuous and vigor- 
ous activities. Physical efficiency must be- 
come a national ideal. 


Football After the War 


By Bernard F. Oakes 


Head Football Coach, University of 
Wyoming 


NCE every war or so we become 
() very much concerned with the 
physical fitness of the American 
people. We become alarmed about draft 
statistics and the poor physical condition 
of our recruits entering the Armed Forces. 
Recent figures show that even one out of 
four—25.4 per cent to be exact—of our 
teen-age boys are being rejected to their 
deep disappointment. Pressures force peo- 
ple in time of stress to reveal their basic 
attitudes and conditioned native reactions. 
Such times test all men. We then come 
to conclusions, which frequently we aban- 
don later under the hard necessity of vari- 
ous pressures. It is then that we exhibit 
the experiences that have made us and we 
disclose the kind of intellectual training 
that we have had. 
The period following the last war was 


sometimes referred to as “The Age of Sta- | 


dium Building.” As a direct result of the 
poor physical condition of recruits enter- 
ing military service during World War |, 
in that post-war period following, most 
colleges and universities instituted regu- 
lar four-year courses in physical education 
and athletic coaching to develop trained 
instructors to correct the condition. With- 
in a decade almost-every major vollege and 
university in the country had such a course. 
The last war resulted in a tremendous im- 
petus being given to physical education. 

About a generation ago, Germany and 
Japan tried to copy our American systeni 
of sports and actually adopted some of our 
games. We must admit they are strong 
foes. What the Axis could not import in 
one generation, however, was the American 
spirit of athletic competition; that spirit 
of play which engenders champion manp- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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It has won out over grouch columnists, peace-time enemies and other self-ap- 


* wa 


pointed pallbearers who were carrying the game around in a coffin looking for 


some place to bury a body that was very much alive and kicking. La 
* It has won out over necessary restrictions on travel, over the reshuffling of If 
players from one school to another and over the hard-to-take Army ruling that bi 
* soldiers in colleges cannot participate in varsity athletics. cal 
The 1943 college football season will be one of the most successful in the his- -" 
tory of the pigskin sport. 
* Football’s greatest victory, perhaps, has been over influences, both within and thi 
without colleges, that would banish the game from the American scene even in gli 
+ peace times. In 
Many of the fallacious peace-time arguments of the opposition have popped ar 
up since Pearl Harbor. It used to be argued that if a handful of boys were denied va 
* the chance to play varsity football, more students could engage in intramural ac- 
tivity of a physical nature. its 
x Since Pearl Harbor these peace-time enemies of the gridiron sport have con- ea 
tended that colleges should abandon intercollegiate programs to give all male oi 
students, awaiting call by the armed forces, a chance to participate in intramural th 


- sports. 

The argument is no better in war time than it was before the war. 

Schools such as Michigan, Yale, Indiana, Utah, Minnesota, Tulane, Purdue, 
Notre Dame, and others, still playing football, have intensified their intramural 
activities and their sports programs are just as comprehensive—if not more so— 


7 than the programs at schools which abandoned intercollegiate competition. PI 
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Football since Pearl Harbor has proved, too, that it is a students’ game. It 
was started originally by boys who wanted to play this rough-and-tumble sport. 
Later, school authorities took cognizance of the game to exercise needed control. 
If the school administrations relinquish control, the boys again will organize their 
own teams as they did in the infant days of the sport. Witness Harvard, which 
called off football for 1943, only to find the students organized a team of their 
own: and challenged Yale to perpetuate the most famous of all football rivalries. 

There have been scores of instances, since the United States entered the war, 
that boys will play football just for the sake of playing. Crowds, glory and 
glamor are incidental. A dozen boys reported for spring football practice at 
Indiana University just to keep in shape for their prospective assignments in the 
armed forces. Not one of these boys had any hope of playing with the Indiana 
varsity in the fall of 1943. 

While football has won its greatest victory, the American public has placed 
its whole-hearted stamp of approval on the game. Despite transportation handi- 
caps, the crowds at the 1943 football games are representative of the American 
acceptance of the sport—an acceptance which in peace time makes college football 
the best attended of all American games. 

There probably won’t be any 100,000 crowds in 1943. 

But after the war, college stadia won’t be big enough to handle the crowds that 
will want to see college football—crowds that will remember that the rough-and- 
tumble gridiron sport is one of those truly American instruments which better 


prepared thousands of American youngsters for victorious warfare. 
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power because it encourages individual 
brilliance as well as disciplined teamwork. 
American athletics, conceived in a demo- 
cratic setting, are still American weapons 
and although the Axis has sought to make 
use of them, their full rewards will never 
be realized under dictatorship. 

America lost sight of many of its best 
interests since the last war. Our enemy 
in the Pacific, however, certainly aroused 
us to the need of cultivating our own phys- 
ical prowess. This war has also definitely 
brought to our attention our dependence 
on the world, and the necessity for our 
best physical being at all times, whether 
we are at peace or at war. The athletic 
and physical development of youngsters is 
one of the most important investments 
this nation has; the health and strength of 
its youth. No fortress, the genius of war 
has been able to develop, is in the same 
class with the fortress of hardy, resource- 
ful manpower made keen by athletic com- 
petition. Other nations have attempted to 
copy the American athletic plan in pre- 
paring themselves for conquests of coun- 
tries that wanted to enjoy life, liberty, and 
happiness. But the American plan of phys- 
ical education and athletics—as one can see 
by the evidence from the Army and Navy 
programs—continues dynamically in the 
lead 

I am sorry to say, that with the begin- 
ning of this war, we as a nation have had 
to convert ourselves all over again to be- 
lieve strongly in athletics and physical fit- 
ness. Fortunately, however, many of us 
now believe that we can achieve physical 
fitness without doing it at the expense 
of education as a whole: 

Our schools have recognized that we 
need more time in physical and sports 
education; that a nation cannot be phys- 
ically conditioned in two thirty-minute 
periods a week. Nor can a generation, in 
order to be made into good soldiers in time 
of war, be built up enough physically in 
an army induction center in one month. 
The compelling fact of the interdepend- 
ence of man’s functions makes it impera- 
tive that we seek a total development, and 
not merely and only a “body-building” or 
“mental education.” 

While it is true that we have recently 
been thinking of our athletic or physical 
education programs in terms of prepara- 
tion for war, yet normally we think of our 
games as a preparation for citizenship and 
normal living in times of peace. Fortu- 
nately the benefits that accrue to a boy 
who participates in team games help him 
both for normal living, and also, when and 
if he joins the Armed Forces. President 
Roosevelt has said, “Next to active mili- 
tary service itself, there is no higher op- 
portunity for serving our country than 
helping youth to carry on in their efforts 
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to make themselves physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight, and 
prepare to help their country to the fullest 
in time of war.” I would add as well as in 
time of peace. 

If our foreign policy after the war is 
going to require maintaining a good sized 
Army and Navy—and it looks as if it will 
—then we must educate for the future and 
depend upon hardy young men of future 
generations who do not fear bodily contact 
to be good soldiers. Any nation must de- 
pend upon physical strength to maintain 
peace. Youth must develop according to 
Nature’s laws. If healthy, they are natur- 
ally active, vigorous, aggressive and am- 
bitious, with the will to win. Man is as 
cultured as his freedom will permit. But 
a nation cannot live without a character; 
France is a pitiful example. Athletics— 
games with rules—develop character. The 
American life and democracy, as taught 
us by our founding fathers did not belittle 
extreme effort, hard work, playing hard, 
or the will to win in competition, as was 
taught our sons in the rugged games of 
contact and skill. The team that does not 
go out to win might just as well stay in 
its dressing room—and that applies equally 
as well to life. 

Following the last war there was a great 
deal of interest in sports of various kinds, 
and I believe physical education and games 
will receive the same impetus after this 
war. Our men now in the armed services 
overseas are intensely interested in the re- 
sults and happenings in athletic events. To 
them, it is refreshing; it is fun and a relief, 
for them to hear over the radioq, or read 
about our sports events. Mr. Fred Cor- 
coran of the Red Cross has reported that 
the “favorite topic of conversation of 
American soldiers in England is sports.” 

Our returning younger soldiers will 
need football and other games to relax, and 
play. They will be used to action, and 
will require it. We will have problems of 
morale and rehabilitation. Of morale, Dr. 
Jay B. Nash of New York University says, 
“Morale wins wars, wins games on the 
athletic field, conquers the wilderness, car- 
fies us over crises and gives nations vital- 
ity to face and solve problems.” Morale 
by itself has no significance, but morale for 
a purpose is the all-important spirit that 
makes for victories. In a democracy, mo- 
rale, as Dr. Nash defines it, is “a religious 
zeal for the right of people to establish 
‘self-approved laws’ and for the obligation 
and discipline that gives obedience to these 
laws.” Morale can be maintained by 
strength of arm, strength of mind, and 
strength of spirit. Morale must be built 
in childhood, the process must continue 
through adolescence, and morale involves 
action. Football and games supply a great 
deal of action, and are ruled by “self-ap- 


Football After the War 


proved laws.” One of the finest rehabilita- 
tion programs we could outline, particularly 
for those who have been active, fighting, sol- 
diers, would be to have them start to col- 
lege or resume educations interrupted by 
the war. It would hasten them in their re- 
adjustments and their return to living nor- 
mal lives. After the war our government 
will undoubtedly help finance ‘the educ)- 
tions of many of those service men who 
interrupted their education, as was done 
after the last war. And there will be many 
more of these young men and women this 
time. A number of our far-sighted colleges 
and universities have already thoughtfully 
made provisions to help their ex-students 
in this way on their return from the war. 

The colleges will have large enrollments. 
In addition to many ex-students returning, 
a larger percentage of high school students 
will enter college because of the lack of 
opportunities in employment at that time. 
It follows then, with larger enrollments 
there will also be more athletes attending 
colleges. And I believe the men returning 
from the fighting fronts, as well as our 
recent, but better physically developed 
high school graduates entering college, will 
demand and require many games and ex- 
ercise to maintain their physical fitness. | 
think, therefore, we need not be concerned 
about the future of football, athletics, or 
physical education after this war. Most of 
our schools and colleges are already 
equipped with fine gymnasia, stadia and 
athletic fields worth hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and they will be used. 

It will not be long after this war before 
it is the custom for football squads and 
other teams to travel by air. Air travel 
will shorten the time that the contestants 
are away from their own campus and their 
studies. 

I feel assured that we will continue to 
be concerned with the educational values 
in physical education, and we will preserve 
sports for the American boy and girl. I 
will not say football will be “bigger and 


- better than ever.” That is riot the point. 


Right now, winning the war is the im- 
portant thing, but after this war I believe 
we, as a.nation, can get militant. about 
these aspects of athletics and physical fit- 
ness, and stay that way this time for at 
least twenty years. If‘not, we will fumble 
the ball and make no more progress, as a 
result of this emergency, than we made .1s 
a result of the last war. 

Here at the Univesity of Wyoming we 
are looking forward to maintaining our 
expanded program of physical education 
and athletics after the war. We have a 
big war job to do here right now, in devel- 
oping and maintaining the physical fitness 
of over a thousand service men in addi- 
tion to being responsible for their scholas- 
tic development. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 


EVERETT S. DEAN 
Stanford University 
California 


These are excerpts from three of the 
many similar letters which were received 
in response to the reading of Progressive 
Basketball. 

“I believe this book is the most clearly 
written of any in the field. The offense 
is applicable to any high school offense 
and is thoroughly explained and di- 
agrammed; the defense is treated like- 
wise. If a basketball coach were to have 
but ONE book, this should be it. It is 
complete, concise and not overdone.” 

Jor Hutton, Basketball Coach, 
Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“I have read your book on basketball 
and can sincerely say it is the finest book 
on this subject I have read. I am confi- 
dent it will help both old and young 
coaches alike to improve their technique 
of coaching this great American game.” 

Georce Barsi, Director of Basketball. 

University of Santa Clara, 

Santa Clara, Calif. 


“Your Progressive Basketball is the 
finest book I have seen on the subject. 
The chapter on Coaching Philosophies 
is a masterpiece. That chapter should 
make any coach proud of the coaching 
profession. It offers much food for 
thought and is a definite help in checking 
up on one’s own philosophy. The chap- 
ter on Teaching Methods is a close sec- 
ond. The entire book is well organized 
and the diagrams are exceptionally good.” 

PAUL MARSCHALK, 
Pierre High School, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 
Everett S. Dean 
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Suggestions From the Coaching School of 
the Texas High School Football 


Coaches Association 
(Continued from page 22) 


line and count off by threes. From this 
line we have them practice the following 


fundamentals: 1. The offensive and de- 
fensive stance. 2. The shoulder block and 
check block against an imaginary op- 
ponent. 3. Pulling out and blocking, such 
as the 1’s pull out to the right, the 2’s 
and 3’s check-block, etc. and pull to the 
left. 4. Cutting off the line-backer. We 
have the 2’s and 3’s check-block and the 
1’s go after the line-backer, shooting across 
low and fast, not so far that they over- 
shoot and shoulder-block or body-block 
the line-backer. 5. Pulling back and pro- 
tecting the passer from this line-up, having 
each number come back to the right and 
left, giving the opponent only one choice 
of path on the outside of the blocker. 6. 
Pulling back in pass defense. 7. Rushing 
the passer, side-stepping, twisting, run- 
ning through high blockers and leaping 
over them after they are down low. Ex- 
tending their arms high to cause the ball 
tobe passed high in air. Covering the 
passer’s line of vision. 8. Each group of 
numbers practices the mouse trap; that 
is, charge across on four points and re- 
verse by throwing one foot up by hand 
and ducking low under the blocker and 
ball-carrier. 9. Charging and spinning into 
the holes once to right and once to left. 

After the completion of all these drills, 
we gather in a ring and each boy takes his 
turn at running, dancing, spinning on his 
hands and feet. They even go so far as to 
roll over like a cat. They will pick up a 
great many tricks to improve themselves 
and keep up interest. 

Before the players go into their warm- 
up drills, they should be given some calis- 
thenics. The coaches should give these 
exercises. 

The linemen should then be lined up 
across the field and numbered off in groups 
of three. These men are now instructed 
on the correct method of getting down into 
offensive positions. Since the keynote to 
the effectiveness of line-blocking is ability 
to move and operate from a low position, 
the individual men are given practice in 
getting as low as they can and, at the same 
time, be able to charge, pull out, or stand 
up. When these men obtain positions 
from which they can drive forward, side- 
ward, and backward, they are ready for 
the various signals which indicate the par- 
ticular drills which are to be used. 

The lineman’s head should be slightly. 
down. This is contrary to common prac- 
tice, but is a mannerism which we have 
found very successful. If the lineman 
looks up through his eyebrows, his vision 
is not affected. This position will not look 
so good from the grandstand, but we have 


found it to look very good from the score 
board. A boy should be as natural as 
possible with all of his maneuvers. The 
lineman’s feet should be about eighteen 
inches apart, varying with the size of the 
boy. The toe on one foot should be about 
even with the heel of the other. A coach 
cannot talk too much about stance and 
position. A player is not in correct po- 
sition unless he can come to a standing po- 
sition without any effort. If he cannot do 
this easily, he is not under control and does 
not have a good stance. 


The Tulsa Formation 
By Henry Frnka 
Football Coach, University of Tulsa 


After going to coaching schools for the 
past seventeen years, and visiting thirteen 
spring work-outs in different colleges dur- 
ing the same period of time, I found my- 
self endowed with hundreds of plays, al- 
together too many for any one team to 
use. I was confronted with the problem 
of selecting a formation and the kind of 
plays I must employ. After one of my 
seasons at Greenville, I visited Coach Bi- 
ble during his spring practice. He was 
considerate and kind enough to go over 
his repertoire of plays with me and also 
make a study of mine. I diagrammed 
some eighty plays which I had used the 
preceding year. His first comment was 
that he thought, perhaps, I had used too 
many plays. He suggested that I use no 
more than twenty-seven plays, and fur- 
ther suggested that I pick out the play 
which I must throw away in case I de- 
cided to add one play to the repertoire. 
It is my conviction that I had been using 
too many plays, and I am confident that 
my plays have been more effective since 
I have decreased the number. It is my 
conviction also, that the efficiency in- 
creases as the number of plays increases 
up to a certain number, after which the 
efficiency of the plays decreases as the 
number of plays is increased. 

There are three important factors which, 
in my opinion, enter into the machinery 
of a winning football team. The first 
factor is condition. It does not make any 
difference whether it is football, building a 
bridge, or doing any other kind of technical 
work, the factor which will determine 
whether a man can stand up under the 
stress of fatigue is condition. Players 
must keep in good physical condition in 
order to go at full speed the entire game. 
A great amount of running is injected into 
my daily practice schedule. Running is 
the best conditioner for boys. If the play- 
ers can make four trips the length of the 
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football field, without having to be carried 
to the showers at the finish, they are in 
pretty fair shape. 

The second factor or consideration in 
building a winning football team is morale. 
The faculty of loading a squad of hard 
working boys through the gruelling prac- 
tice sessions and, at the same time, main- 
taining their squad loyalty and football 
enthusiasm is something for which to 
strive, something that ties in very closely 
with team loyalty. Morale is loyalty and 
co-operative spirit. 

The third factor which enters into the 
machinery of a winning football team is 
the execution of plays. The matter of per- 
fecting execution is the tedious job of per- 
fecting fundamentals and polishing and 
timing of series of plays. Players often 
resent the tedious task of doing the same 
thing over and over again. Work involved 
in making finished blockers and tacklers 
out of ordinary players and that of drilling 
hours and hours on points which are of 
minor importance in the mind of players 
can be made a little more interesting by 
reasoning with them that there are two 
roads to take. One is a nice, easy, road 
which leads to disaster; the other is the 
rough one including a great effort on the 
part of every individual connected with 
the team and results in a successful season. 

At the University of Tulsa, I am using 
a combination of the T, single wing, and 


short-punt formations by flexing my 


blocking back. 





DIAG, 34 








DIAG. 35 














Diagrams 34-38 illustrate the positions 
of the various men on the team when they 
are located in this formation. 

All formations start with the A set-up 
and are derived by the shifting of the 
blocking back. This formation has some 
of the strong points of the T formation, 
the single-wingback formation, and the 
punt formation. The formation can be 
strong to both right and left. 

It is possible to pass, quick-kick, run 
wide, buck, and reverse, which is about 
all that can be expected from any for- 
mation. 

Most coaches start building their of- 
fense, by first developing their basic off- 
tackle play. I vary somewhat from this 
practice in that I start with two backs, 
just inside and outside of the defensive 
left guard and a quarterback sneak over 
the center. By being able to go between 
the two defensive guards with power plays 
and traps, we cause them to move inward 
slightly to protect against these plays, 
leaving the defensive tackle position a 
more vulnerable one toward which to 
shoot our basic play. 


The Signal System 


I had the pleasure of spending two 
days with Coach Tad Weiman and of go- 
ing over with him his method of number- 
ing plays. Coach Weiman numbers his 








Yes, they’ve turned in their leather helmets for 
steel ones this year. And what a line up Uncle Sam 
is putting on the field—the greatest in history! 


Coaches and trainers—they’re in there doing their 
stuff, too. Keeping our boys in the finest of fight- 


ing trim. 


To this great line up of All American manpower, 


the makers of Antiphlogistine wish to pay high 


for OcrosErR, 1943 


They're Playing 


for Uncle Sam now— 


All Americans! 
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tribute. And God speed the victory on the battle- 
field—so our boys can return to the ball-field! 





Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 









offensive holes. He has worked out some 
principles, supposed to eliminate prob- 
lems encountered in running a play 
against several different kinds of defenses. 
I think the system has merits and have 
incorporated into my signal system some 


of its points. Instead of numbering of- 
fensive holes, however, I use a combina- 
tion method, numbering both offensive and 
defensive holes. (See Diagram 39.) 
Regardless of the defensive formation 
the play inside of end against a six-man 


line will be the same play against five, six, 
or seven-man line in that the play will go 
just inside the outside man on the strong- 
side of the defensive line. 

The following diagrams, 36-47 are Tulsa 
plays. 
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By Wilbur Bohm 
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Ottver De Victor, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouy 
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Mixe Ryan, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
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sults. One of the members recently sent 

us seven subscriptions to our Journal and 
memberships in the National Athletic Trainers As- 
sociation. Others are preparing articles for future 
issues. One of the suggestions that we made in 
last month’s issue was that we would welcome 
advice and help from the Advisory Board and all 
members of our Association. May we extend our 
invitation to include the many thousand readers of 
this publication. We are in a position now to an- 
swer specific questions dealing with training prob- 
lems. These will be referred to authorities. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the editor of this 
section. 


On advisory board is already showing re- 


Advisory Board 


Dr. S. E. Brurx, Maj., Med. Corps, Oliver Gen. Hosp., Augusta, Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, St. Louis Cardinals Baseball Club, St. 


Ga. 


D. M. Butiock, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 


Louis, Missouri. 


Cuares A. Yocum, Becton Dickinson Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


Problems in the Trainer’s Program 


By W. W. Tuttle, Ph.D. 


Department of Physiology, University of Iowa 


HE problems which confront the 
trainer are many and varied, but in 
general, the object of the whole 
procedure is to develop efficient individu- 
als, and then to protect them from injury, 
either of an acute or chronic nature. 

For the most part the treatment of 
acute injuries is quite well understood. 
However, some of the more obscure phases 
of the problems of acquiring and main- 
taining good physical condition are yet 
unsolved. It is these more obscure points 
of procedures in training men that are 
being given special attention at the pres- 
ent time. Because of the demands made 
on men due to war, scientists all over the 
country are studying many aspects of the 
problems which confront physical trainers. 
Some of the findings are beginning to set- 
tle numerous questions which have con- 
fronted the trainer and thus seems worthy 
of brief review. 

Recently Keys reported the results of 
a long series of controlled experiments 
relative to the supercharging of the diet 
of soldiers with accessory food products 
in order to increase their capacity to do 

‘work. Since the supercharging of the ath- 
lete’s diet with various accessory sub- 
stances, especially vitamins has been prac- 
ticed, the results of Keys’ experiments 
should prove beneficial to the trainer. 

The effectiveness of vitamins in curing 
deficiency diseases has been so spectacular 

ait Fm ge Ancel. Physical ey in Relation 
Federation Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
2: (Sept. 1943) 164-187. 
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AST year as a special request Dr. 
Tuttle of the University of Iowa 
prepared an article on the Anatomy of 
the Shoulder. His assistance was so 
much appreciated by the trainers that 
@ second request was made to Dr. Tut- 
tle for a series of articles this year, the 
first of which appears in this issue. 





that we have been led to believe that the 
promiscuous use of them brings about ben- 
efits to normal, healthy people. Unfor- 
tunately, this idea has been supported in 
some instances, by poorly controlled ex- 
periments. Also some reports which ap- 
pear as the result of adequate experimen- 
tation seem to support the view. 

As the data become more complete, it 
is becoming more and more evident that 
vitamins fall into the same category as 
drugs and that they are useful chiefly in 
treating deficiency diseases. Also, it seems 
that when the deficiency has been met, 
their further use is of little or no benefit. 

One vitamin that is used to supercharge 
the diet of the athlete in the hope that his 
efficiency will be improved is vitamin A. 
Since the available evidence shows that 
this vitamin has no direct and immediate 
effect on muscular function, supercharging 
the diet with it is of no avail. 

Vitamin B is also used as a supercharger 
of the athlete’s diet. The available data 
show that large daily doses of this vitamin 
increased neither work performance nor 
work capacity and therefore, there is no 


reason for including extra vitamin B in the 
diet of the athlete. 

Likewise, supercharging the diet with 
vitamin E is of no use since it has not 
been shown that it plays any direct part 
in the neuromuscular function of the nor- 
mal individual. 

Athletes, especially swimmers, who are 
incapacitated frequently by the common 
cold and infected sinuses have been given 
codliver oil as a preventive measure. There 
are no data to justify this procedure and 
certainly vitamin D is of no use in such 
instances. Supercharging the athlete with 
fish oil or fish oil concentrate is, therefore, 
only an idle gesture. 

Another accessory to the diet for which 
great claims have been made is glycine, 
in the form of gelatin which contains 25 
per cent glycine. The remarkable increase 
in work capacity claimed as a result of 
gelatin feeding, stimulated careful and 
elaborate experimentation. As the evi- 
dence now stands, loading the diet with 
gelatin, is of no benefit as a means of in- 
creasing work capacity. 

In general we may conclude that the 
practice of supercharging the diet of ath- 
letes with vitamins and other accessory 
food substances is showing less and less 
promise as a means of increasing effici- 
ency, and the capacity for doing work. On 
the basis of data gathered by the more 
elaborate and well controlled experiments, 
no beneficial results are obtained by feed- 
ing excess vitamins to normal people. Ob- 
viously, where deficiencies are present 
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proper treatment is considered necessary. 

Perhaps it is in order to say something 
about the drinking of water by anyone 
engaged in strenuous exercise. There is a 
tendency on the part of some trainers to 
discourage and even forbid the drinking 
of water sometime before a bout of strenu- 
ous exercise. In some cases, the juices of 
citrous fruit, with a small amount of sugar 
are substituted for water. As a matter of 
fact, it is important that anyone who is 
participating in strenuous activity should 
be provided with an abundance of water, 
so that all of the water storage places in 
the body are well filled. This permits 
more profuse sweating, and thus, a better 
regulation of heat loss. It also helps to 
avoid a drying of tissues exposed to the 
passage of air. In fact, there is no reason 
to believe that an athlete can not safely 


drink an abundant supply of water short- 
ly before a strenuous bout of exercise. The 
only point to take into account is that 
sufficient time should be allowed so that 
any excess can be voided before a contest 
begins. The substitution of fruit juices 
with sugar is no advantage, except that 
the sugar serves as a source of energy. 

The addition of excess salt to either the 
food or drinking water is regarded as un- 
important in the case of athletes under 
ordinary circumstances. If the water loss 
is to be so great that there is accompany- 
ing it a sufficient loss of sodium chloride 
so as to cause a depletion of the chloride, 
then it should be replaced. Ordinarily, 
this does not occur in the average bout of 
strenuous exercise. 

In the matter of supercharging the diet 
of athletes, or anyone else, with accessory 


food substances, it is a comfort to know 
that nature is good to us. Even though, 
for the most part, excesses are of no use, 
yet they do no harm, since our bodies ex- 
crete them, and thus maintain the normal 
balances. 

At present, the trainer may continue 
loading diets, still being unwilling to give 
up the traditions, some of which are based 
on only partial truth. If he does so, he 
should do it with the full facts well in 
hand, and not blindly, or in spite of what 
science is tending to show to be the facts. 
To be informed so as to know how to 
proceed, and what to expect as a result, 
the trainer has the privilege as well as the 
duty to keep himself informed, by reading 
a constant stream of scientific literature 
being published in the leading journals by 
scientists from well-equipped laboratories. 


Methods of Relieving Cramps 
in Swimming 


By Edward J]. Shea 


Department of Physical Education, Emory University 


GENERAL treatment of the sub- 
A ject of cramps, occurred while 
swimming, deserves a place of con- 
sideration in courses of warfare swimming. 

Although cramps, which occur in any 
part of the body, other than in the abdo- 
men, may be little more than inconvenient 
to the swimmer who may be swimming for 
his life, there nevertheless remains a ques- 
tion in the minds of most swimmers as to 
what constitutes a cramp, the frequency 
of occurrence, the parts of the body most 
affected, the conditions under which they 
are most apt to occur, and the methods 
applied that are most effective in relieving 
them. 

The present knowledge of the physiology 
of muscular contraction is not, as yet, com- 
plete, although several theories have been 
advanced. Within certain bounds, we are 
able to follow the physical and chemical 
changes which probably take place in the 
isolated skeletal muscle during contraction 
and relaxation. The changes taking place 
in the intact muscle during exercise are 
of a more obscure and controversial 
nature. We know that a muscle contracts, 
when it is stimulated mechanically, elec- 
trically, chemically or by irradiation.’ 
Muscle spasms due to fatigue and the 
obstruction of circulation to the part due 
to exposure to cold are thought generally 
to be important factors in the production 
of cramps.” § 


The Part of the Body Most 
Frequently Affected 


Throughout a period of forty-six weeks 
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of swimming at Emory University, obser- 
vation on approximately one thousand 
men has led to a classification of cramps 
on the basis of parts of the body affected 
most frequently in the following order: 
muscles supporting the torsal arch of the 
foot, particularly the flexor digitorum 
longus and the flexor hallucis longus; calf 
of the leg, gastrocnemius and soleus; the 
front of the thigh, quadriceps femoris; 
and lastly, the back of the thighs, ham- 
strings. A negligible number of cases of 
muscle “soreness” was reported in the neck 
and upper back. These were not true 
muscle cramps in the real sense, but were 
due perhaps from work of an overstretch- 
ing nature or from the use of certain mus- 
cle groups in a manner unused previously. 
Abdominal cramps were never encoun- 
tered, although many swimmers did par- 
ticipate in the activity immediately after 
a meal. Statistics advanced by the Na- 
tional Safety Council on the number of 
drownings, due to this latter type of mus- 
cle-cramp, proved that their occurrence 
is very infrequent. 

The above order of the parts of the 
body most frequently affected by cramps 
while swimming might well be accepted 
as those most likely to occur generally. 


The Frequency of Occurrence 


We can only surmise how frequently 
a cramp will occur since, as yet, we have 
not completely isolated the true cause .of 
this type of contracture. It’ is quite cer- 
tain, however, that cramps have a distinct 
tendency to recur a short period after 


the first severe contraction, unless thor- 
ough subsequent treatment is adminis- 
tered. It is of interest to note that 
cramps Go occur more frequently among 
athletic men who ordinarily swim very 
little. 


Conditions Under Which They Are 
Most Apt to Occur 


Probably the greatest pre-disposing fac- 
tor contributing toward the development 
of cramps while swimming is extremely 
cold water. - It is not uncommon for mus- 
cle contractures to occur quite readily, 
even among well-conditioned swimmers in 
water ranging from 60°—35°. This, no 
doubt, is due to the reduction of the cir- 
culation in the periphery of the body 
which, in turn, decreases the efficiency of 
the muscles and contributes directly 
toward the occurrence of cramps. 

Distances of an extended duration de- 
manding the greatest capacity of the swim- 
mer or the repeated movements of ineffi- 
cient swimmers are most apt to result in 
various degrees of muscle cramp. 


Methods Most Effective 


in Relieving Cramps 


It is believed that, in situations where 
men must swim no great distance to rescue 
or to some means of support in order to 
save their lives, they can do so, regardless 
of the extent of cramps which have oc- 
curred in their lower limbs. Cramps 
which occur in the feet are of little conse- 
quence and deserve little mention. Cramps, 
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however, which occur in both feet, both 
calves, and in both thighs simultaneously 
cannot deter a man from reaching an 
objective, even though he loses the use of 
both these limbs. It is believed that, in 
such situations where the water is not of 
an extremely cold degree, cramps will, over 
a period of time, relieve themselves. 

It is well to keep in mind two basic 
principles for the relieving of muscle 
cramps. A muscle has two points of at- 
tachments; one, its point of origin located 
on one or more bones; the other, its point 
of insertion located on an adjoining bone 
or bones. Thus, movement is brought 
about by a force acting on a lever; the 
bones acting as the lever arms, and the 
muscle acting as the force which produces 
movement. The contraction of a muscle, 
as in the occurrence of cramps, decreases 
the angle between the bones, the contrac- 
tion taking place from the point of in- 
sertion of the muscle back toward its point 
of origin. 

The two principles for relieving muscle 
cramps are: first, lengthen the muscle; 
and second, restore the circulation. To 
lengthen the muscle, it is necessary merely 
to increase the angle between the two 
bones on which the muscle has its attach- 
ments. This, in itself, is not an easy proc- 
ess, since a muscle is of tremendous 
strength in such types of contractures. To 
restore circulation after the muscle has 
been lengthened, apply movements of 
vigorous massage. 

A simple example of the application of 


these principles may be applied to the 
biceps muscle in the arm. It has two 
points of origin, on the coracoid process 
and on the scapula above the glenoid 
fossa. Its point of insertion is on the 
tubercle on the proximal end of the radius 
in the forearm. On contraction, this mus- 
cle places the forearm in position of flexion 
on the upper arm. To lengthen the muscle 
to its original position, it is necessary mere- 
ly to push the forearm back to its original 
position of extension. 

A more practical example of a muscle 
cramp occurring while swimming would be 
that in the calf of the leg. Experience 
with a number of cases has proven that 
massage alone, to reduce this contracture 
while in the water, is insufficient. The 
calf muscles, the gastrocnemius and soleus 
muscles have their point of origins, re- 
spectively, on the medial and lateral con- 
dyles of the femur and on the proximal 
third of the fibula and middle third of the 
tibia, generally speaking, in the posterior 
section of the lower thigh. Their point of 
insertion is on the heel or caleaneus bone. 
A violent contraction of these muscles 
will readily extend the foot. Thus, a dorsal 
flexion of the foot toward the leg, keep- 
ing the entire leg extended will lengthen 
these muscles sufficiently to release the 
cramp. The best method of relieving such 
a cramp in the water is as follows: First, 
secure a deep breath and assume a tuck- 
float position. Second, using the hand on 
the same side as the affected leg (right 
hand to right leg), reach down and place 


the hand on the inside, and across the bot- 
tom, of the forward part of the foot, with 
the fingers grasping the outer edge of the 
foot. Keep the knee to the outside of the 
arm and hold securely. Third, extend 
the leg a number of times forcefully. This 
action will tend to lengthen the muscle, 
Follow with vigorous massage. 

Similarly, cramps which occur in the 
back of the thigh (hamstrings) tend to 
flex the leg. To lengthen the muscles in- 
volved in this action, it is necessary to 
forcefully extend the leg forward. This 
can best be done in the water by assuming 
a pike-float position; grasp the affected 
leg at the ankle with the hand of the 
same side, keeping the ulnar surface of the 
arm lying along the tibial surface of the 
leg. Attempt to extend the leg forcefully, 
by applying pressure downward with the 
elbow and pulling upward with the hand. 

Cramps which occur in the front of the 
thighs (quadriceps femoris) tend to ex- 
tend the leg. To lengthen the muscles 
involved in this action, it is necessary to 
decrease the angle formed by the thigh 
and the leg. To do so effectively, 
the affected leg at the instep of the foot, 
and flex the leg backward toward the thigh 
Attempt to extend the entire body force- 
fully backward during this action. 

The lengthening process should in all 
cases be followed by movements of vigor- 
ous massage. Should the cramp recur, 
the entire process must be repeated. 

1. Krusen, F. H. Physical Medicine 2 Daw- 


son, P. M. Physiology of Physical Education 
Schneider, E. C. Physiology of Muscular Activity 


grasp 


Suggested Exercises 
for Football Trainin 


By Archie Hahn 


Athletic Trainer and Track Coach, University of Virginia 


T may be suggested that football can- 
didates start doing some sort of work 
three or four weeks prior to the start 

of practice. The men should be started 
out with long walks, walking not saunter- 
ing, cross country, if possible. After about 
a week of this, they should start running, 
walking when tired, then running again, 
keeping this up until they get a good 
work-out. They ought to cover at least 
two miles. After a week of this, they 
should be able to run a mile or so at a 
reasonable pace. It is also advisable to 
have them take some short sprints after 
their distance work. 

The man returning for football practice, 
if not in good physical condition, holds 
back the men who are in good shape. His 
own chances for making the first string 
are not very good. A football season is 

‘too short for a man to report physically 
unfit. 
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G REET a champion in Archie Hahn! 
For many years holder of records 
in the 200 meters and 220 yards, win- 
ner in the 1904 Olympics of the 60, 
100 and 200 meters and the 1906 
Olympic winner of the 100 meters. 
Before going to the University of Vir- 
ginia as track coach and athletic 
trainer, fourteen years ago, Hahn 
served as coach at Pacific University, 
Monmouth College, Whitman College, 
Brown, Michigan and Princeton. 





Here are a few exercises that may be 
used by players in their rooms, night and 
morning. Push-ups straight-legs extended 
and knees locked. The back should be 
kept straight and the arms should be 
straightened at the end of the push-up; 
the players should go all the way down 
and touch their chests to the floor. 


Deep knee bending—Have the men 
start erect, up on toes, down to deep knee- 
bend and erect again. Do not let them 
go too easy on this, as this is a fine exer- 
cise for knee and ankle joints. Another 
good exercise for ankles is the following: 
With body erect, legs straight, feet flat 
on the floor, bend ankles outward as far 
as possible,.inward the same. From the 
same position, start high on the toes then 
heels flat on the floor, raise toes upward, 
high. 

A knee exercise that may be of some 
benefit is as follows: With legs straight, 
weight transferred to one leg, the other 
resting lightly on the floor, players should 
twist the hips right and left, until they 
feel a pull in the knee joint, then the 
weight should be transferred to the other 
leg and the exercise repeated. A twist of 
the hips does the work, so see to it that 
the players are well around on the turn. 
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They should go easy at first, then lengthen 
the time of exercise. 

My experience has been that a football 
player should keep in good physical con- 
dition the entire year, play some game or 
sport that requires agility and the devel- 
opment of stamina. No man can make 
, real football player out of himself, if he 
does not keep in fairly good shape all the 
time. Spring football has he.ped materi- 
ily. All football men should spend con- 
siderable time in learning how to run. The 
came now is for the fast man, not for the 
slow. With a little work during the off- 
season, any man can increase his speed 

I believe that kickers will find it bene- 

| if, during the winter months, they 
some practicing in high kicking and 

so hitch-kicking for height. The hitch- 
kick is done as follows: The right-footed 

‘ker kicks up his left foot and before 

s reaches the floor on the return, he 

kes a kick for height with his right. It 
s a good idea to have your kickers do the 
sume thing with the other leg. 

The following-grass drill at the start of 

etice each day, I believe will be found 

| in the early season. Later it is also 
but not so necessary as the 
ome used to hard knocks. 

Line the men up in files, five yards apart 

th five to ten yards between the men 

the position of attention have them 
forward-backward-right and left falls- 
back to position of attention at the 
mmand-Up. While on the ground, have 
them change to positions of forward-right- 
ind then up. If they are on their 
faces when the change of position on the 
ground is made, they should be on their 
ks in the next When they 


men 


position 


make the falls they should fall, not ease 
themselves to the grass. Give breathing 
exercises after each kind of exercise as fol- 
lows: Arms sideward and up, inhale, high 
on toes, exhale; arms forward and down, 
back on heels. 

Front leaning rest position, on hands 
and toes, back straight, dips pushing up 
and down. Easy first then increase the 
count. Later try this with the tripod po- 
sition of the fingers on the ground not the 
entire hand. This is harder but is a fine 
way of making strong fingers. 

Take a running position, have the men 
drop hips to relax, almost as if they were 
preparing to sit on a chair. The shoulder 
should be the least bit rounded, as in this 
manner the center of the body weight is 
put right over the feet. With feet weil 
apart (football run is wider than that 
used on track), toes straight ahead, then 
teach the arm swing, bent at elbows to 
about a 45-degree angle, the swing made 
so that the hands come forward about to 
the median line of the body, the chin high 
in front and on the back swing, the hand 
comes to the rear of the hip. Swing of 
arms passes close to the hips. Then teach 
the players to raise their knees high and 
put their hands on their hips. Then, when 
they get the idea as to the action of the 
arms and legs, have them do stationary 
running, starting out slowly and increas- 
ing gradually until very fast, then gradu- 


ally slowing down 


Duck Waddle 


From a full stoop position, with but- 
tocks almost resting on the heels, heads 
up, chests out, hands on hips, have the 


men walk, reaching out alternately with 
their feet forward and to the side, knees 
straight at the end of each stride. This 
means they transfer the weight of the 
body from one leg to the other on each 
stride. This is a great hip developer. As 
this exercise is hard, if done correctly the 
men should start easy. 


Fundamentals for Football 


This drill starts from the same position 
as the grass drill. The men in the front 
of the files about-face and run through 
the line-head at middle of man behind- 
men in the line jump right or left, their 
feet well apart and away from the runner 
and immediately back to the original po- 
sition. As soon as one man goes through 
number two, he turns and follows through 
behind, and, hence, there will be several 
men following one another running 
through, which will keep the men in line 
busy getting away and back. As soon as 
they are through the line, they turn and 
face the front the same distance 
behind the last man as in the original line. 
This is done until every man has gone 
through the line. As soon as the last man 
is through, they reverse and run back 
again to their original positions in the line. 

From the same starting position, the 
men use their arms to chuck or push away 
an imaginary With dropped 
hips, arms and hands forward, they hop 
right and left, chucking an imaginary op- 
ponent away. They chuck forward, then 
drop back on the left leg, and chuck the 
man to the left, then front, then right, side 
stepping back with the right to get out of 
the way. 


again, 


opponent 





SENIOR MEMBERSHIP: 


years. 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP: 


training course. 





1. Men who have 
been actively engaged in athletic training or 
closely allied work for a period of two or more 
2. Men who are qualified to take charge 
of the work, in co-operation with the medical de- 
partment and to direct it in athletic training in a 
college or university. 3. Men who have had four 
years of practical experience in a recognized ath- 
letic training department of a college or university 
or some other institution of recognized standard. 
Senior members have voting privileges. 


1. Men who do not 
qualify as Senior members but who are actively 
engaged in athletic training either as an assistant 
in a college or university. 2. Men in charge of the 
training program in a high school, or in closely 
allied work. 3. Men who are taking an approved 


Any Junior member may become a Senior mem- 
ber upon completing the requirements for Senior 
membership and passing an admission test given 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
NATIONAL ATHLETIC TRAINERS ASSOCIATION 


ileges. 


lar per year. 
cents. 


by the Membership Committee. 
do not have voting privileges. 

Senior and Junior applicants must submit along 
with the application blank a letter of endorsement 
from the physician who acts as medical supervisor 
in their institutions. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP: 1. Men who have 
not been actively engaged in athletic training for a 
period of eighteen months previous to their ap- 
plication. 2. Junior or Senior members who have 
not been actively engaged for a period of eighteen 
months, but who are interestd in the advancement 
and recognition of athletic training. 3. High 
school coaches and student high school trainers. 

Associate members do not have voting priv- 


Senior and Junior membership dues are one dol- 
Dues for Associate members fifty 
Applications for membership should be ad- 
dressed to Bill Frey, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Junior members 
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Announcements 


| Fags year in this column we ran announcements 
of valuable material that might be obtained 
from the advertisers of this publication. This col- 
umn will again be set aside for the use of news items 
regarding the advertisers. In this issue, the column 
is devoted principally to A. G. Spalding & Bros.— 
Eprtor’s NOTE. 


Spalding to Sponsor 
‘‘Series’’ Film for Service Men 


INCE United States fighters overseas are too 

busy to get to the World Series this year the 
series will go to them—via a two-reel, 22-minute 
sound film. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. and Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company are sponsoring the picture which is to be 
filmed by the American League in collaboration with 
the War and Navy departments. 

The first prints will go to our armed forces sta- 
tioned on world battle fronts; others to U.S.O. cen- 
ters, hospitals, and places selected by the War and 
Navy departments. There will also be a civilian 
distribution to war workers, schools and clubs to 
the extent allowed by the remaining copies of the 
film. 


“The Babe’’ Goes to Bat 


HE ‘‘sun-bench’’ fans are as loyal and loud as 
ever. The pitchers are just as ‘‘foxy’’ as those 


in Yankee Stadium days. But now Babe Ruth is 
facing a microphone instead of the plate and the 
fast ones are questions tossed to him by boys and 
girls on A. G. Spalding & Brothers’ program, ‘‘ Babe 
Kuth in Person.’’ 

Aired over thirty N.B.C. stations every Saturday 
morning at 10:30 Eastern War Time, the athletic 
Sarge manufacturer’s show is giving hundreds 
of lads the opportunity to meet the legendary Sul- 
tan of Swat, ask him questions—and some are 
strike-out stumpers—hear first-hand diamond tales 
from a player who has ’em to tell. 

Aside from providing thousands of baseball- 
minded schoolboys with made-to-order entertain- 
ment, the program is helping to keep alive in to- 
morrow’s fans and players interest in baseball, as 
well as in all athletie sports. 


Important Announcements 
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How about an 
Intramural 


Softball 


‘Tournament? 
te 





Make It a Part of Your 
Physical Fitness Program 


Sanctioned by 
The Amateur Softball Association 
Awards by The Coca-Cola Company 





Coaches and softball players,—here’s a real 
opportunity to stage the kind of tourna- 
ment you want with the kind of beautiful 
trophies you want to win. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America—an allied member of the 
A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 


mncniniystinielasnpatiinlie (ENTRY BLANK) 


pe ed Softball Association 
Chdoans Bae Avenue No entry fees. No obligation. 


Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- Just fill out the coupon and 
tion Coca-Cola 1943 Fall Intramural Softball Tournament. mail it in. You will be mailed 
It is understood that at the completion of this tournament ° P 

by our school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball brackets and all instructions 


oe will be sent us without charge. giving full details for conduct- 

— ing your own tournament. Do 

it today ... and get valuable 

awards laid aside for your 

girls teams "City Ss school by The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. 


boys teams 








The above illustration is taken from the new OBSERVER cover. The IVORY SYSTEM 
OBSERVER is published each month during the school term and contains much valuable 
information concerning the. “Care of Athletic Equipment in Wartime”. The OBSERVER 
is yours for the asking if you are in any way connected with the administration of an 


Athletic Program in your School or Military Organization. 
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